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NLESS you're very careful, you can gaze so long 
at the Best Seller Mountains beckoning ahead that— 
in a mad dash for the jackpot—you trip over the 

creative molehills (and opportunities) undertoot. Every 
year hundreds of writers do. 

Lured by the false notion that there is one reading 
public, one sure-fire formula that will outsell all others, 
they reduce themselves to parodists. Meanwhile, out of 
neglect, their real writing potentialities atrophy. Hope, 
they learn, does not spring eternal, and the well does run 
dry. 

At Lambert Wilson Associates we do constant mole- 
hill work to save our writers from these discourage- 
ments. We care‘uliy read, evaluate, revise and market 
all types of manuscripts (except fillers and songs). We 
encourage good craftsmanship and turn the writer from 
unprofitable work into a more likely area. Thus, as he 
continues to write, he develops “from the inside out” 
and we're always on call to attend to details of his writing 
business. 

In our many years as writers, editors, publishers and agents we have watched 
thousands of writers at work, and concluded that the success is a success not so much 
by the superiority of his talent as by how he handles it. He qoes not hold himself aloof 
from criticism; rather, he grows by it. 

When you submit your manuscripts for our handling, we’d like very much to have 
you tell us something of your background and goals. We will then work with you 
individually. For this work—and it is work—we receive a fee. But hundreds of writers 
tell us they feel the fee is well earned. 

We will take you on as you are, where you are, and get your work before the right 
editors as soon as practicable. When we sell for you, we'll handle all business details 
in New York and through our representatives in London, Paris, Melbourne and 
Hollywood. 

Why not write to us now? 

Typical sales for writers who have answered our ads: 





HARPER & BROTHERS; G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS; CROWN PUBLISHERS; DODD 
MEAD; HOUGHTON MIFFLIN; STACKPOLE PUBLISHERS; ZONDERVAN 
HOUSE; ARCADIA HOUSE; ACE BOOKS; A. S. BARNES; JUPITER BOOKS; A. A. 
WYN; PERENNIAL PRESS; CONDE NAST; DRAMATIC PUBLISHING; T. S. DENI- 
SON; THOMAS ALLEN, LTD; THOMAS YOSELOFF; W. H. ALLEN; H. J. KOK; 
J. P. BACHEM,;; several book clubs, plus TV sales and an International Christian Fiction 
Award, Magazine sales include scores of markets such as: 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Better Homes & Gardens, American, Toronto Star Weekly, 
Kiwanis, Male, Household, American Home, Popular Mechanics, Ski, High Fidelity, Real 
Western Romances, Adventure, Message, Leatherneck, Your Life, Your Mind, Colliers, 
Challenge For Men, Lifetime Living, For Men Only, Escapade, Outdoor Life, Cavilier, 
American Legion, Sir!, Railroad, Man’s Magazine, Mr., Profitable Hobbies, Listen, Cabaret, 
Man’s Conquest, Saga, American Mercury, Christian Herald, Ad Agency, Catholic Digest, 
Famous Western, American Weekly, Argosy, Woman’s Home Companion, Parade, Field & 
Stream, Man to Man, Stag, Today’s Health, Flying, Man’s Life, Hunting Adventures, and 
many other confession, travel, juvenile, religious, sports, detective and specialized magazines. 














FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5,000 words; $1.00 per 1,000 words thereafter. $10.00 
for teleplays. $15.00 for books of all lengths. Fees cover all costs of the reading, 
evaluation and marketing. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write us about your sales for straight commission handling. 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 
8 EAST 10th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Put the Kids to Work 
Dear Editor: 


Congratulations to Peggy Hoffman, and I wish 
her me bast om Ker proposed trip to Europe. she 
SHRI TT she has not only found (or rather, 
made) time to write while satisfying the -constant 
demands of young children, a husband and house, 
but seems to have made her children more re- 
sourceful, intelligent and aware in the process. 
It just goes to show that if you want to write 
badly enough, nothing will. stand in _your way. 





WRITERS AND CARTOONISTS— 
“WHAT AMERICA THINKS” 
IS A THREE-FOLD HELP TO YOU 


A “How To" Book— 


Learn from the leading journalists and car- 
toonists of the country! 1,200 editorials and 
1,000 cartoons on world events—from the 1938 
Munich Pact through January 1941—all from 
over 200 of America’s leading newspapers. 
Here is the opportunity to match your talents 
with those of cartoonists and _ editorialists 
whose fame is known from coast-to-coast and 
throughout the world—see their styles and 
— to one great subject in one great 
ook! 


A Reference Book— 


Editorials and Cartoons in chronological order 
for easy reference. Loaded with little-known 
war facts and human interest material, in 
addition to the major news of the time. 
A History Book— 
Day-by-day history of the causes and early 
days of World War II as viewed by the people 
of the U.S.—still spectators. 
THIS BIG BEAUTIFUL BOOK, 8'/2x11x3 in size and con- 
taining 1,500 pages, is handsomely bound. IT IS 
FAST BECOMING A COLLECTOR'S ITEM. You can 


add it to your library for only $7 — postpaid. 
Order direct 


CONSOLIDATED SERVICE BUREAU 
10 North Clark Street Chicago 2, Illinois 





(Mrs.) Jutia THOMPSON 





San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 
I was very pleased to see this impressive ripple] 
from the little pebble I dropped in Raleigh. 
OcpEen Nasu 
New York, N. Y. 


¢ Poet Nash’s Christmas verse “Scrooge Rides 
Again” became the first poem to cover a mass 
magazine’s front cover: Holiday for December 
’58.—Ed 


What Makes You Think You’re a Writer? 


Dear Editor: 


Out of curiosity I took the test “What Makes 
You Think You’re a Writer?” and came up with 
a score of 70. This rated me a “borderline writer,” 
although Mr. Palmer, in a dashing cliche, stated 
that there is hope if “you are sincere and patient 
and determined enough, but you should reorgan- 
ize your thinking and change your general ap- 
proach to writing!’’ My rebel no’s were 5, 9, 10, 
11, 19, and yes-and-no to 14 and 20. 


HELGA SANDBURG 
Falls Church, Virginia 


¢ Yes, Helga is the daughter of Carl Sandburg. 
Her first novel, “The Wheel of Earth” was re- 
cently published by McDowell, Obolensky and re- 
ceived excellent critical reviews.—Ed. 





FROM 


HOLLYWOOD 


Comes an opportunity never before 
offered the free-lance writer. 


Due to overwhelming motion picture and _ television 
production schedules, this distinguished association was 
organized, designed and instigated, in order to sustain 
the URGENT need for new story material from free-lance 


ines THEREFORE 


We are presently oa. free-lance writers from all 
areas who can supply suitable story material adaptable to 
motion picture and television production. 


STUDIO STAFFED 


The selected director of our story department who was 
associated with James Cagney, Columbia Pictures and 
Hal Roach Studios, will personally edit, revise and pre- 
pare your manuscripts for direct submission to | aperinn 
and story <a in the Hollywood area. many 
other advan you will be introduced to a RIT- 
ERS PROM TI TONAL CONTRACT. 


If you are seriously interested in selling stories and 
membership in this exclusive Hollywood organization, 
write today for further details and a membership appli- 
cation. 


WILLIAM BRADBURY, Head Story Department 


The Hollywood Motion Picture and 
Television Writers’ Association 
225 S. LaBrea Ave., Box 36034, Hollywood 36, California 
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Dear Editor: 


My face is red. My head is bowed in shame. 
You’ve convinced me that I am lazy, lazy, lazy. 

My grade on the “What Makes You Think 
You’re a Writer?” quiz by Stuart Palmer is 85%. 
All questions except numbers eleven and fifteen 
received a truthful “yes.” Question eleven is 
puzzling. How can a person have a favorite 
author? Speaking for myself, there are times 
when I want food for my soul. At other times I 
want to read for amusement only, or excitement, 
or adventure, or education. I will say this, though. 
If I were stranded on an island for an indefinite 
period of time and could have only two books with 
me, my choice would be the Bible and Hallibur- 
ton’s Books of Marvels. 

Question number fifteen is the one which 
brought me low. No, I don’t say “the h--- with it, it 
can’t be any good” when an article is returned. 
It is still my child, my creation, and I still feel an 
affection for it, but another child has generally 
come to take my attention, and I place the re- 
turned one in a drawer while I work on the 
latest article. The compulsion to capture ideas 
with typewriter and paper is there, but, appar- 
ently, plain laziness has been keeping me from 
polishing and rewriting them. And here I have 
been excusing myself with the thought that edit- 
ors were not able to use my ideas at this par- 
ticular time. 


Mrs. Haro.tp E. VAUGHAN 
3769 Plump St. 
Houston 5, Texas 


Dear Editor: 


Stuart Palmer’s quiz in Nov. WD confirms the 
theme of a brief, witty (the adjective is my own 
and not that of the rejecting editors) article 
which I have just launched forth to reap the usual 
accolade of reject slips. 

Approaching on my blind side so as to speak, 
through the heretofore unsullied pages of WD, 
Mr. Palmer had me involved in his nasty little 
question and answer game almost before I knew 
it. True to the contentions of my article, he left 
me afloat in a black pool of discouragement 
clinging to the shattered wreckage of my self 
confidence. 

All this—the unexpectness of ambush in WD of 
all places—the blow to the solar plexis of my ego 
—my utter rout in the confusion of scoring—all 
this I could forgive. The unforgiveable is his pro- 
posed question 21 and I quote, “Have you told 
the absolute, literal truth in every answer? and 
if you had written ‘Yes’ to that then I would 
sorrowfully advise you that you are no writer at 
all. Because all writers dramatize themselves, in- 
cline toward writing things down with some sort 
of slant.” 

What a sneaky way of getting himself off the 
hook if anyone questioned the validity of his little 
quiz. For shame, Mr. Palmer. 

Marek GriFFIN 
3004 W. Jackson St. 
Painesville, Ohio 







Dear Sditor: 


After the recent issue featuring the interview 
with me, I must in candor tell you what I thought 
of that piece. It sounded pretentious, carping, and 
at worst—innocuous, I don’t see what, if anything, 
anyone could possibly have gotten from it beyond 
a few unimportant asides that seemed to me quite 
valueless. 

I may be to blame for this myself, though I did 
try to be reasonably analytical and helpful on what 
was an extremely long phone conversation with 
Cincinnati, and then a fairly long letter. This plus 
a long coffee break with one of your correspondents 
out here. I hope this doesn’t sound temperamental 
to you, but I felt the piece was beneath the stand- 
ard of your magazine. 

And now that I have castigated right and left— 
let me comment on your November quiz. It was 
enjoyable and God knows should have been of 
great value to writers and would-be writers. The 
one question which must be asked, but unfortu- 
nately cannot be answered by the writer himself, 
is—does he have talent? I’ve always earnestly felt 
that no writer is made. He’s always born. He be- 
comes more polished in his techniques as the years 
go by. His viewpoint matures and he can write 
about more things deeper, but unless he is innately 
bestowed with a real talent for writing there is 
absolutely no need for him to have a typewriter 
or a pen within arm’s reach, because it will mean 
little to him unless the process of writing serves 
some sort of therapeutic need. 


Rop SERLING 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 


I started your quiz and I thought 
You’d prove that a writer I’m not 
For surely I haven’t “the call” 

And need not scribble and scrawl. 


My score? Ninety-two and a half, 
And please, Quizter Palmer, don’t laugh— 
Can’t sell my typewriter. Foiled, 
I'll have to instead get it oiled. 
MariLyn BEForE 
Sprague , Wash. 


Writers’ Clubs 


Dear Editor: 


If anyone knows of a writer’s club in Houston, 
or if anyone is interested in helping to form such 
an organization where we might get together to 
discuss our problems, ideas, etc., I would appreci- 
ate hearing from them. 

HerscuHeEt Lee 
P.O. Box 24156 
Houston 29, Texas 


¢ Three times a year WD will publish notices 
about writers’ clubs—where new members are 
wanted and new clubs being formed. Please send 
information to our “Writer's Club Editor.” —Ed. 
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$5,000 A YEAR WRITING — 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all ... Hundreds of People Make That 
Much or More Every Year———And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are You Can Earn While You Learn 
made. You can learn writing just as you learn 3 
plumbing, or typing, or farming, or law, or 1. Sales to the Saturday Evening Post (one 


medicine, or fashion when the author was 
designing or cooking. VAVIVSINVSAWNVIWVSAVAA only half through the 
There’s no mystery. Your course). 

next door neighbor, un- THE NYS BONUS 2. Over 700 sales to 








known to you, may be leading markets in- 
parting ; agg ape he EXPLODES! chalan Cosmopolitan 
is, the chances are 100 to THE BEST JUDGES— eager sees pie 
1 that it is because she ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: finished with the 
learned her trade. "The greatest thing that ever hap- course). 
pened to would-be writers. It is 3. Atlantic, Holiday, 
HOW TO GET STARTED 6 TE gy Rg ae Saturday Evening 
AS A WRITER c : oy ° a t id a age ge is Post, two books—and 
such a wealth of ideas, tha ey P : 
There are more oppor- alone are worth the price of the ee ae 
tunities in the writing entire course.’ Helen M. Plante, Los NYS graduate 
field today than ever Angeles, Calif. ; 
before . . . if you know "You not only know where you These are examples: 
literary techniques, mar- are going but have worn the trail NYS graduates sell to all 
kets and the devices of smooth." Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. lucrative publishing mar- 
we authors. Yes, THE NYS BONUS kets including the top 
t ines z - 
gubehiy- have enéugh AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! — ee 
talent to become a pub- The great new 150,000 
lished author once you've word book Writing... {> YOURS FREE... “WRITING 
learned how to tailor For Sales and Recogni- LA, FOR A WELL-PAYING 
your material to the re- tion. ZEEE CAREER” 
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PROFESSIONAL WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 


The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


which will show you in 
detail why the NYS teach- 
ing methods are so unique 





and effective. 














WRITING has trained hundreds of young 


writers to be successful. We can do the same 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

Dept. 557, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 


FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 
Sample Material. 


? 
for you because our staff of active professional 
writers teach you the techniques they have mas- ; 
tered through years of trial and error experience. : 
Magazine and book editors on our instruction 1 
staff show you how to slant your manuscripts so : 
they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s : Address 2.1.2... 00s cece cece eee eeceeeecereeeeeeeeereenees 
leading literary agents works closely with our : 
students in actually marketing salable material : 
' 


on a 10% commission basis. 


City ee Se 
Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. 
No salesman will call) 
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The UZZELLS Have 
THE ONLY SHORT-CUT 


If you are a beginner or a writer knocking 
yourself out for rejection slips, listen! We offer 
you advice in your own interest. You need sound 
instruction in the fundamentals of the writing 
craft. You know this is true but you hope for 
luck, can’t afford competent instruction. You 
can afford such instruction if you mean business; 
it will pay off. 

The basic instruction we've been giving writers 
of fact and fiction has won the gratitude of many 
hundreds of authors the country over, including 
commercial scribes and authors topping best- 
seller lists. We'd like you to read what they say 
about our friendly interest in their success, our 
skill and honesty as collaborators leading to pub- 
lication. You'll find their words and advice in 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It gives full 
information about us. It is free for the asking. 
A good beginning would be the reading of our 
“Narrative Technique,” the book used in our 
instruction. It has sold over 40,000 volumes. By 
return mail for $4.50. 

Drop us a card for the pamphlet or write us 
about your problems. We'll answer personally 
and promptly. We believe in you if you believe 
in yourself. Trust us—and your own good com- 
mon sense. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL ®18 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL ~ em 


Oklahoma 











HOLLYWOOD LITERARY GUILD 


The Critical Service 
presents 


SALES TALK 


Manuscript Criticism 
Suggested Revisions 


MARKETING THROUGH 
AGENT REPRESENTATION 


Professionals will be guiding you to sales: 
a Major Studio Story Analyst, member of 
Story Analysts Guild; 
a Broadway-produced playwright, member 
of American Dramatists Guild and Authors 
League of America; 
a TV Story Editor. 


Fees: 
half hour TV play or short story $10.00 
hour TV play or screenplay $20.00 
theatrical play or musical $20.00 
novel $25.00 


HOLLYWOOD LITERARY GUILD 


Joun BosweE.t, Director 


509 South Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 











Romance Rocket 


Dear Editor: 


I can’t resist the temptation of thanking you 
(for publishing it), and Albert Delacorte for writ- 
ing “The Romance Rocket.” 


As a result of reading, re-reading, underlining, 
studying, and thinking about the article’s potent 
subject matter, I am now moving ahead on a pro- 
ject I long felt wasn’t getting the precise atten- 
tion it deserved. 


Perhaps, if it measures up, said project will 
shortly be in the hands of Mr. Delacorte. Again, 
thanks for the dynamic presentation which has 
moved me (emotionally and in the right direction). 


Tuomas H. WIsER 
15 Colonial Ave. 
Toronto 13, Ont., Canada 


The Best Job 


Dear Kirk: 


(Kirk Polking authored “The Best Job on Earth” 
in the December W.D.). Ed. 


I’m taking the privilege of calling you by your 
first name, because after reading your article, I 
feel as though I know you. We truly are kindred 
spirits. 

Your story was just the shot in the arm I needed 
this morning. And in a way, this is a very special 
morning. I am inaugurating my new office—con- 
verted from a porch. (My mother-in-law lives 
with me, and if that weren’t problem enough, she 
is an inveterate TV viewer. Imagine trying to do 
creative writing with that kind of a hurdle! Thus, 
the office.) At any rate, while it was being built, 
I got little chance to write, and trying to get back 
into the swing of things is always a struggle. For 
me, anyway. When the Wrirter’s Dicest arrived 
this morning, I started. to dawdle over it as an ex- 
cuse for stalling. And needless to say, your story 
did the rest. 


I might point out that I’m not a beginning 
writer—I’ve been writing for a living since the 
early 40’s—but for the government, so I never 
had to sell for money. And for the last five years as 
a ghost to syndicated columnist twice a week. 

My first national magazine piece appears in the 
November issue of PARENTS. But now I’ve got to 
keep up producing. ... 


I was particularly interested in your comments 
on fiction writing, because you expressed my own 
reaction so well. I wish I could do a story, no 
matter how bad, just so that I could feel I have 
attempted fiction. 


So .. . I go along with you in thinking that I’m 
putting my all into becoming the best feature 
writer I can become. BUT, one day, I will try my 
hand at fiction. If the others can, I can too. And 
so can you. I find the idea comforting. 


Mrs. Morton Rosins 
9619 Lawndale Drive 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

















Man Against White Space 


Dear Editor: 

I was delighted to see your booklet, “Man 
Against White Space,” and I am looking forward 
to the final installments. You are so right when 
you say that no book gives the principles of maga- 
zine publishing and no college offers a course on 
the subject—and it’s a bloody shame. 

I have been in this fascinating field since 1935, 
beginning way down on the circulation ladder (it 
was boy sales, then) with Macfadden Publications’ 
old Liberty Magazine. It was a tough and a good 
school—especially for circulation training. From 
there, I went on to other publishers and gradually 
picked up a working knowledge of all parts of 
the business. Had there been books available or 
courses on magazine publishing, life would have 
been easier, more pleasant and more fruitful. But, 
as you so well know, there was no guidance and, 
as in the case with so many others, I carry many 
scars which could have otherwise been avoided. 
I went into my own publishing business after the 
war, and you can’t know how many times I have 
been frustrated by the lack of well-rounded 
executives. ; 

I don’t agree with everything you have to say, 
particularly about the most important spot on the 
publishing team, but that is hardly important. The 
fact is that for the first time it has been said in 
print and, whether I agree or not, in part, I think 
that it is said very well, indeed. 

Because I have started every publication I now 


YOU CAN LEARN 
TO WRITE... 
AND EARN MONEY 
WRITING . . - 
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publish (and a few others no longer living), I 
suppose I have been forced to learn how to 
operate in each of the five divisions you cover in 
your articles. You might like to know, because it 
indicates slow progress in the right direction, that 
one of the large universities has been interested 
enough in magazine publishing as a whole to in- 
quire about the possibility of my lecturing if they 
developed a course in their School of General 
Studies. There should be a lot more of this, and 
maybe there will be; at least it is nice to think so, 
and if it does happen, I think your series of articles 
and your booklet will have had a lot to do with it. 
The very best of luck and many thanks for so 

ably setting down the facts in “Man Against 
White Space.” 

ARNOLD E. ABRAMSON, President 

Universal Publishing & 

Distributing Corporation 

New York, N. Y. 


¢ Reprints of the first three installments of “Man 
Against White Space” are avaiable at 50c. Ten 
reprints or more 40c each. 


“Aloneness-Apartness-Togetherness” 


Dear Editor: 


Every time I finish reading the W.D. Forum I 
itch to write a letter which properly describes the 
effect the Forum has on me. 

After reading the September issue (and par- 
ticularly after Lucille Sheridan’s article) I find 
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THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS WwD-8 l 

| 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, mor | 
information on your ‘‘Writing-at-Home Course." | 

Mr. Mrs. Miss | 

| Street | 
1 City Zone__ State I 





inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. Approved | 
by the New York State Education Department. l 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 1__ the New York State Education Department. | 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


rs | our word rates go up to 6c 


$ | we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


rs | we guarantee a report within two weeks 
$ | every story is a contest entry 


$ | our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more than any 
current offer in the field 


rs] in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


$ | any story can earn up to $8000 


S| MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 





myself at my desk covering the yellow work sheet 
with words which must in some way bring out a 
feeling in my heart rather than a thought from 


\ 





my head. 
McCa.v’s Magazine stresses “Togetherness.” 
To me, the W.D. Forum suggests ‘‘aloneness-apart- 
Oo togetherness.” 
I’ve felt ‘alone and apart” all my life despite 
a the fact that I’ve been surrounded by the usual 
AX number of family, friends, co-workers, relatives, 
people, and animals. Because of this “alone- 
<) apartness” I’ve always harbored a deep desire for 
b the feeling of “togetherness” which hasn’t been 
LY satisfied by being a member of a basketball team, 
army rifle squad, hunting and fishing club, or 
™. 
office staff. 
When I read the Forum I feel close to a lot of 
LS people I’ve never met. I sense that they, too, 
have fought the lopsided battle of ‘“‘alone-apart- 
ness” and, because of it, have turned to writing 
to free their imprisoned thoughts and feelings. 
a In other words, when I read the Forum, I at 
c~ last feel “togetherness!” It’s a good feeling and 
though the half-dozen humor articles I’ve sold 
during the past year hardly qualify me as a writer, 
I’m happy to be “alone-apart-together” with the 
whole lot of you. 
Amico O’ Hara 
172-20 90th Ave. 
Jamaica 32, N. Y. 


Seen October; Published February 


Dear Editor: 


I should like to thank Writrer’s Dicest and 
Pauline Bloom for her ““New York Market Letter” 

In your October issue she told of Newsstand 
Library, Inc., 5143 Diversey, Chicago, Ill. 

I had just finished up a second draft on my Mss, 
“The Big Blues.” I rushed it off immediately. 
Three days later I received a phone call from Mr. 
Schrag, General Mgr. of the paperback publishing 
house accepting my work. 

The contract is signed and the book is to be 
published in February of next year. 

Pat BUNYON 
1688 So. Main St. 








Cheshire, Conn. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


if you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


® $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

; $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
® “Discovery” in ESQUIRE PMAGAZINE! 

® Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 

@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 
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os | you. Comprehensive sales and editorial a aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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A glance at these checks (taken at random from thousands sent to ALF clients) will 
indicate various ways in which dry spells can be ended and kept ended. Three book sales 
at a clip at press time (two to Messner, one to Rinehart) signal “Still No Dry Spell” for 
three ALF clients. 


Still dry? You can resolve “No dry spell... this year!” You can hit that line in ’59. Per- 
haps your long dry spell has not yet been broken. . . . Perhaps with our help you will be able 
to say, as so many have, “The long dry spell is over.” The no-dry spell success of ALF clients 
is based, as in the case of the three writers mentioned, on backgrounds-into-writing-careers. 


That’s why ALF checks have gone to no-dry-spell writers for sales to The Post, Ladies Home 
Journal, Reader’s Digest, Redbook, True, Argosy, and specialized markets. That’s why ALF checks 
have gone to book authors from Lippincott, Putnam, Gold Medal, Dell Originals, Doubleday, 
Simon & Schuster, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Prentice-Hall, Crowell, Norton, Nelson, Pocket Books, 
Popular Library, Bantam, Perma Books, Scribner’s, Ace and many others. That’s why ALF cli- 
ents have been produced through Maurice Evans Productions, Universal International, MGM, 
20th Century Fox, Columbia, Matinee Theatre, Schlitz Playhouse (again only a few samples). 


If your long dry spell has been too long and too dry, if you can do with a welcome change, if 
you want us to help you, do as our selling authors did—tell me about yourself when you send me 
your material. The information will pay out for you in all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words; with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you wilh receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 

le, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. 


PROFESSIO NALS: Career building is our business. Since the start of this year more than 40 established profes- 

* sionals have switched to this agency. If you have sold a book to a legitimate publisher, or if 
you make fairly regular magazine sales—and if you aren’t quite satisfied with what you are doing on your own—write me about 
your problems and your aims. If you qualify as a professional client I will handle you on a straight 10% commission basis and 
we'll get on with the business of building your career into what you want it to be. 





A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


Study Writing 
at Home 
with the 


UNIVERSITY 
of CHICAGO 


How to write. Most people can improve their writ- 
ing skill, and the latent gift of truly creative talent can 
also be developed, through formal training—although, 
naturally, results can NOT be guaranteed. The formula: 
honest criticism and personal effort. If you can benefit 
from that formula, you're invited to enroll in our Home- 
Study writing curriculum . . . from basic college com- 
position through advanced tutorials. 


Individual tutoring and criticism. Enjoy a conver- 
sation-by-mail with a University instructor as you study 
the techniques of FICTION... POETRY... CHILDREN’S 
STORIES...TELEVISION AND STAGE DRAMA...ESSAYS. 


Essential background for the successful writer is 
offered through 100 other courses...Psychology, Seman- 
tics, Philosophy, Astronomy, World Affairs, Literature, 
and other fields. 


Open to all. Use our counseling service to select the 
courses best for you. Begin at any time...study at your 
convenience, AT HOME...earn academic credit. For full 


information, write for the Home-Study ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS; no obligation, of course. 


The Home-Study Dept. 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 
Box WD-19, Chicago 37, Ill. 








WHEN YOU ARE SICK 


you call in a medical doctor. When your manu- 
scripts do not sell they are sick—and you should 
call in a competent literary critic to doctor them. 


IN TWENTY YEARS 


of professional writing every book I have written 
has been pubiished in the U.S. or abroad—and I 
have authored over 100 novels. I have no mail- 
order gimmicks to sell. I personally read every- 
thing sent me. Replies are prompt. Inquiries are 
welcome 


1958 WRITER'S YEAR BOOK 


carries my article, A FICTION FORMULA THAT 
HELPED ME SELL 1,000 STORIES. The billboard 
back cover of this magazine should be in front of 
you as you write, for printed thereon is the formula 
that can lead you to literary success. 


I'll work with you from the birth of an idea to its 
final conclusion in literary form. Write for special 
rates for this type of service. If your work passes 
my inspection with your consent I'll send it to a 
top New York literary agent—straight commission, 
no extra fee. 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand, minimum $5.00. 
Novels, $20.00. 


LEE FLOREN 


BOX 478 IDYLLWILD, CALIFORNIA 











Bread and Butter ... Cake and Wine? 


Dear Editor: 


Perusing my local newsstand during today’s 
lunch-hour, my appetite was whetted by the 
“Bread and Butter” cover of your November issue. 
Bought it, read the article and regurgitated! Why 
does Writer’s Digest insist upon forcing such a 
dull, unimaginative menu upon the palettes of 
hungry writers? Instead of this how-to-hackwrite 
bit, why not serve us a prize recipe for how and 
where to sell the French pastry calibre of rich, 
creative articles like those in the old Flair or 
Harper’s Bazaar? Please, no more indigestion from 
Writer’s Dicest. 


BLANCHE Rose 
San Francisco, Calif. 


e Marie Antoinette, prior to her demise on the 
guillotine, expressed her comprehension of the 
hard facts of reality with her oft quoted, “Let 
them eat cake!” We understand that this glam- 
ourous lady stopped eating altogether shortly 
afterward.—Ed. 


A Century Tall 


Dear Editor: 

For a number of years I have read the Year- 
book and greatly enjoyed it. I am also an ardent 
reader of the DicesrT. 

On the 10th of this month I hope to celebrate 
my hundredth birthday—I hope when you and 
all the other fellows on your staff are my age, you 
will think as I do. Tolstoy (borrowing a tale from 
the Talmud) tells of a fellow who asked his shoe- 
maker to make him a pair of boots that would 
last ten years. Satan, who stood by the great 
Russian’s side, remarked, “What a fool ordering 
boots to last ten years when as a matter of fact 
he'll be dead tomorrow.” This may be the case, 
although at the moment, my mind is fairly healthy 
in a somewhat thinned body, but grace a Dieu! 
a healthy one. 

I wish, however, to have the best of feeling for 
my Ohio friends. In fact, as I explained to a packed 
audience in Chicago when my late friend Harding 
was to be nominated: “The United States of 
America owe an unexpired term to Ohio!” They 
went daft over it, and Harding, resting up in 
Florida, wrote me a nice letter. 

Having said all this to show my good feelings, 
I enclose a check that you may send me the Year- 
book and a new subscription of the Dicesr. 

Wishing you the best, in which my dear young 
wife joins, I hope to be favored soon. 

ADOLPHE DE CasTRO 
351 S. Oxford Ave. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


© Best known of subscriber de Castro’s books is 
“The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter,” which 
was later translated and revised by Ambrose Bierce. 
Dr. de Castro was former American Consul at 
Madrid.—Ed. 

















A Bouquet for Rus Arnold 


Dear Editor: 


It’s high time that Rus Arnold’s excellent 
column on Photojournalism be properly recog- 
nized for its real worth and value to writers. I’ve 
been a constant reader of the Digest for a number 
of years and only when Rus started his column did 
I find my niche in the writing game. 

Actually I must confess that Rus and Arthur 
Green’s excellent article on the Specialities (Feb. 
issue) started me to thinking. I agree with Arthur 
that a number of small checks coming in each 
month pay for the writer’s expenses and are ac- 
tually more welcome than the one lone big check 
that may come in. And, Bob Latimer’s “I Make 
$20,000 a Year,” just added fuel to the fire. 


Lee H. ScuRIMPF 
4057 East 25th St. 
Tulsa 14, Oklahoma 


Do You Have a Copy? 
Dear Editor: 


Back in 1950-51 I was editing A.D., The 
Literary Quarterly, published in New York. To- 
day, through an unfortunate series of happen- 
ings I find myself without even a file copy of 
one of the issues I edited. 

Undoubtedly you have readers who have 
copies. I’m particularly interested in the Fall, 
Winter, Spring, and Summer issues of 1950 and 
1951. 

If any reader has one of the sought after 
issues I would certainly appreciate their sending 
it to me. I’m prepared to pay for the magazines 
as well as mailing and handling costs. 


Tom Ritt 
441 S. W. 10th Street 
Miami 35, Florida 


First Sale! 


Dear Editor: 


My first check came in today—wasn’t the larg- 
est in the world but to me worth many times more. 

Talk about being excited—I almost ran out 
into the backyard in my nightgown to shout the 
good news to the neighbors but phoned instead. 
My husband had gone to work and I immediately 
relayed the message to the office and his only 
comment was “Take care, Mrs. Hemingway, re- 
member what the doctor told you about excite- 
ment.” Suddenly I remembered my condition, as 
our third child will be enroute in March. 

Now I am really looking forward to hibernating 
this cold Chicago winter and working more and 
more on the many ideas that pop into my mind 
as I do my household chores. Thanks to WD for 
my constant source of inspiration. It certainly 
hasn’t improved my housekeeping or cooking but 
has made me the happiest wife in the world. 

Puy.uts FEHN HE!sic 
5157 South Lawndale 
Chicago 32; IIl. 


UVICKLY SELLS 

TWO SHORT STORIES 
“I sold wT. short stories which paid 
for my N. I. A. course and a type- 
writer. But. nothing can Le A tnd a4 
help N.I. A. training has 
in Briortote Th the inertia wai. sits 
down with me at my typewriter and 
keeps me from getting started. Those 
regular assignments, coming with 
the inevitability of home runs at a 

ee game, have bot results.”’ 
——Samuel K. be * ae . 26 St., 
New York 1, N. 


“Mew Do | Get My Start 
as a Writer?’’ 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first 
attempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

Sinclair Lewis, O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring 
Lardner, just to mention a ew, all first learned to use words 
at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy 
Desk Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, 100 and more. 





Learn to Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teachin 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author a 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual writing assignments. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, sO to speak. Faults are pointed out, suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you’re going. 

When a magazine rejects a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. The N.I.A. tells you where you 
are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


Unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing— acute observation, aemete instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of N.Y.) (Approved 
Member, National Home Study Council.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, January. 
Mr. ) 
Miss } 
Mrs.) 
Address 


City Zone..... State 
(Al correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. ) 
7-A-599 











Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 
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Author’s personal mailing list. 
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End of the Month Clearance 


Dear Editor: 


I am a beginning writer and was very interested 
in the October article by Eula Morrison, “End of 
the Month Clearance.” I feel this is a very good 
way for a beginning writer to pick up a few 
dollars and get “the feel” of the markets while 
attempting to break through with short story 
fiction and articles. However, it left me with 
@ question. 

When picking out funny quotes, incidents, etc. 
from columnist and other published sources, what 
are the requirements to the original author I must 
meet before sending them to the Reapers DicEsr, 
Cornet, etc. 


Bi_t BAILEY 
P.O. Box 45-178 
Miami, Fla. 


e Always ask the author’s permission before you 
quote him.—Ed. 


Aid Needed 


A call for experienced writers or teachers of 
writing, who will help the members of a Writers’ 
Workshop at the United States Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has been sent up. The in- 
mates desire advise and speakers for their work- 
shop. They hope especially to contact possible 
helpers in the Kansas City area or not too far 
from Leavenworth. Any offers of help should be 
addressed by mail to Mr. Dick Moon, c/o Mr. 
G. C. Cuthbertson, Supervisor of Education, Box 
1200, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


The Good Life 


Dear Editor: 


After each issue of WriITER’s DicEst, I’m burst- 
ing with the desire to write. A letter, an essay, a 
story—anything. 

Then my son wakes up from his nap. 

But this time nothing can stop me. My humor- 
Ous essay was in August issue of READER’s Dicest 
—title “Keeping Cool is for Cucumbers.” The 
check is gone, but the excitement lingers on. Na- 
turally, I’ve bombarded them ever since, but even 
though my offerings have been politely refused 
(Mary Steyn is the sweetest editor this side of 
a typewriter) my spirits are not dampened. The 
rejections only prove what a marvelous thing I 
did by selling them in the first place. 

I belong to Suburban Writers, Ink., the most 
inspiring writing group ever to give hopeful house- 
wives a chance to learn. We did very well this past 
year with three novelettes sold to McCALt’s, one 
story to SATURDAY EVENING Post, and another to 
REavDER’s Dicest (not mine). We are all deliri- 
ous with joy, as now that our husbands have gotten 
on the scent of money they are innured to all the 
Thursday evening tuna casseroles. Long live the 
freelance! 

Enw Powe. 
546 Burton 
Highland Park, IIl. 





Bappy New Bear! 
And .A Productive One 
MAKE 1959 COUNT 


Take a giant step forward on the road to sales by enroll- 
ing in the 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP COURSE 
And then keep moving FORWARD with the step-by-step 
planning and writing of your story with Miss Bloom’s 
step-by-step help. 

“I wish I could have had this course many years ago. 
My situation today would be far different. My writing 
outlook will never again be the same:”’ 

—W. S. Cripe, Covina, Calif. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped, 
self-addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 

60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 

(Licensed by New York State) 

I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 




















THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAGWRITERS SAY IS A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gai Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle an Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 





Revision, Editing, Ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1000 


words, minimum $5. Prompt service. 


KATHRYN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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If your’re selling as much material as you’d like to sell, and selling to the markets you’ve 
always wanted to hit, there’s every chance 1959 will be happy. You're doing fine, and you’ll 
probably keep it up. 

But if 1958 was a pretty empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and there’s 
no reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any different, then— 
as far as your writing career is concerned—the possibility of a happy 1959 isn’t quite so likely. 
And if that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by admitting one of two 
things to yourself: 


. . . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 
. . . Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 


SMLA, which makes over six thousand sales yearly for clients, has a long-established 
reputation for expert manuscript marketing and selling, and for skillful unraveling of snarled- 
up techniques. Your decision to send us some of your material, therefore, may well be the 
first step toward that happy new year everybody’s been mentioning. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 


on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


** . ... What Scott Meredith has to say about writing is straight and strictly from the selling angle. He takes 
you straight into the business of writing for the market and shows you how to turn out publishable material. . . .”’ 


—Chicago Daily News 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00 


YT]SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 


























HOW DOES A 
NOVEL GROW? 


By Dorothy Marshall 


‘As wholesome as a brownie 
cookie’ . . . and blonde, too! 
Lynne Doyle takes that 
all-important first step with 

the publication of her first novel. 


From what bits and pieces of life experience, family 
background and private dreams does a first novel 
come? How much of the published book is hard 
work ; how much is talent; how much “the breaks” ? 

In March, 1958, hopeful writers everywhere looked 
up and sighed. An 18-year-old Indiana girl with no 
previous experience or interest in the book form, 
took a short story she had submitted two years before 





to a SEVENTEEN Magazine contest; enlarged 
it to a novel that was skillfully written. 

The book was no runaway best seller, but 
a definite critical success. Visitors to her 
small town, Indiana home could find few of 
the accoutrements of a cultural background 
that are the usual spawning grounds for 
literary talent. But somehow the talent was 
there. 

“The Riddle of Genesis County,” first 
novel by teen-ager Lynne Doyle, is a well- 
drawn picture of an imaginary Indiana 
county and the intertwining lives of its peo- 
ple. Each of its five main characters searches 
out his private happiness, symbolized by the 
mythical genesis or raintree. It is an inter- 
esting story that stays just this side of being 
too sentimental, Its characters move against 
a background of fundamentalist religion, 
and its speech, rich in simile, borrows some 
of its beauty from the Bible. 

Somewhere, somehow, from the stories told 
around the supper table, from gossip whis- 
pered over the back fence, and from writer’s 
notebooks begun at the age of seven, a small 
town Indiana high-school girl captured the 
feeling of her people and described them 
compellingly and with beauty. 


The Mold 


How did this particular girl come to write 
this particular novel? 

Lynne Doyle was born in Jasonville, In- 
diana, in 1939, a coal-mining town of the 
20’s gone dead. Attractive, slight in build, 
she is unduly self-conscious about her freck- 
les; mentions them often in teen-age articles 
as the reason she began to write. 

Lynne’s parents are the hard-working, 
level-headed middle class that make up the 
mainstream of America. Jay, her father, is a 
carman for the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
St. Paul RR. Quiet and soft-spoken, his off- 
job hours are spent largely in nurturing a 
garden he has reclaimed from the prairie 
beside his home. 

Connie Doyle, Lynne’s mother, at the age 
of 38 is also attending Indiana State Teach- 
ers College 4 nights a week to earn a degree. 

Star-struck over writers, she prods timid 
Lynne to meet other writers at nearby con- 
ferences; seeks out the personal contact of 
any editor or writer who wanders close 
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enough for capture. She writes, too, mostly 
for adult Christian publications. 

“Writing, to bring happiness to one,” she 
stresses to Lynne, “must have a purpose; 
something to prove. One has only to watch 
the faces of Anna Rose Wright, Elizabeth 
Yates, and the late Margaret Lee Runbeck 
to know what complete happiness using one’s 
talent for good can bring to the human race. 

“After an interview with Lynne, the Gary 
TRIBUNE wrote: ‘she is as wholesome as a 
Brownie cookie.’ It these days when sex sells 
books, it is comforting for me to hear such 
comment and to read it. Lynne’s ‘Genesis 
County’ is realistic without being filthy.” 

The moral responsibility of the writer is a 
rule Lynne has grown up with. 

The “Butch” in “Genesis County’ is 
Lynne’s kid brother. An extrovert who em- 
barrasses Lynne by his answers when the 





New York, New York, is a really nice town. 
Lynne and a SEVENTEEN editor look over 
reviews, check the latest fashions. 


phone rings, and who keeps things lively at 
home with teen-age cockiness, Butch wants to 
be a professional football player. (“Whoever 
heard of Indiana State Teachers College— 
I’m going to UCLA! Lynne,” he jokes, 
“we're too big for this town!”’) 

Having a sister who is a writer changes 
his life a little, too. 

“My best friends clown around sometimes 
and say, ‘Have Lynne put me in a book, 
huh? I wanna be famous!” 

Butch and his athletic friends did not get 
shushed for noisy gatherings in the TV-domi- 
nated living room downstairs, since Lynne, 
like most teen-agers can concentrate against 
the blare of a record player going ful volume. 
Her room is crowded and dark. She writes 
in longhand propped up in bed. The Grand 
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Rapids vanity daubles as a desk. The book- 
case contains a dictionary, a Spock “Baby 
Care,” and a paperback—“Juvenile Hoods.” 
The rest of the shelves are for shoes and 
some souvenirs. 


How Then Genesis County? 
“When the book was published,” says Lynne, 
“people started asking questions I didn’t un- 
derstand about style, formula, ‘imitating 
whom?’, theme, and background. All I 
knew was that I used characters from the 
Bible and put them in my times. Cain slew 
Abel in anger; my character Stubby killed 
Rosie for the same reason—he hated his fate 
and struck out. Eve sinned because of van- 
ity, so did Cosey. George Dillen Hawroth 
was Moses in a strange county of wilderness, 
and because of doubt did not enter the 
promised land. Myra just sat and listened 
while the characters proved the old truths 





Freckle-faced novelist looks ahead with her 
staunchest literary backer, her mother. 


found in Genesis. Not all characters had 
happy endings, but that is life. 

“So all the things people ask are Greek to 
me. Life happens and so do novels. Writers, 
at least in my humble opinion, spend too 
much time trying to imitate each other, too 
much time reading each other.” 

Where, then, you might ask, does Lynne 
come by her ability to write a novel? One in- 
gredient needed, of course, is a searching and 
active imagination. Lynne’s imagination 


stems partly from her father, who like hun- 
dreds of fathers before him has used the 
never-concluded Johnnie and Susie Bear 
story device to lure his youngsters to sleep. 
When Mr. Doyle began working at night, 
Mrs. Doyle had to substitute with books. 
The kids heard “Bears of Blue River,” “The 





Hoosier Schoolmaster,” and many books of 
Bible stories. More serious books were “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” and 
“Little Women.” As Lynne grew older, she 
read everything in the way of history she 
could find, and a lot of fiction—especially 
historical novels like “Desiree,” and “The 
Prince of Egypt.” 

History is still a primary interest of Lynne’s 
at Indiana State Teachers College where she 
is in her second year. Her freshman year 
was spent in nurce’s training, “but it’s much 
more depressing than I realized,” she says, 
“and the responsibility begins to worry you 
at night after a while. I hope to gain more 
credits I'll need for a teaching license, and 
then I’d like to go to Indiana U. where they 
have an excellent Writing department. 

Although just an average student in most 
subjects, her high-school teacher recalls: 
“Lynne wrote a column for the school paper 





Lynne and chum, Kathleen Stassen, daugh- 
ter of Harold Stassen, say “cheese” at Green 
Lake (Wisconsin) Writers Conference. 


that was a report of happenings around 
school. She did a very outstanding job with 
finding interesting items that 
might escape the notice of the general run 
of students. When she had special articles 
to write for the school paper she always 
turned in an unusual piece. But like many 
other students she had to be prodded to get 
her write-ups done on time and her articles 
had to be corrected for spelling, punctuation 
and grammar.” 

Her college professors, for whom she has 
been required to write the usual themes, say 
she is inconsistent in this work. If the sub- 
ject interests her, the paper will be brilliant. 
If not, it can be dull as dishwater. 

“She still has a rather thorough contempt 
for some of the mechanical niceties,” points 
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the column 
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out one of her professors. ““The proofreader 





can take care of that,” she says. Such airiness 
is looked upon bleakly by most college Eng- 
lish teachers. 

Lynne Doyle lives two lives. One, an ex- 
crutiatingly normal one of college dances and 
football games. 

Like any other upper classman, she crashed 
the freshman “hub hop” this year, and in 
her scrapbook, the campus newsstory detail- 
ing her prize-winning joke corsage for her 
date at a dance shares equal limelight with 
the New York Times Book Review Best 
Seller page recommending her book. 

She is careful not to talk about her writing 
with classmates and dates—(‘“‘who cares 
about the problems I’m having with a char- 
acter in a book?”) and the news about her 





acceptance of her manuscript and a $500 
advance royalty check. 

“IT went right out and bought myself an 
orchid—something I’d always wanted to 
splurge on—and then put the rest of the 
money away for college. By the time the book 
finally came out, all the excitement had 
worn off.” 

Lynne’s other life—the one that made the 
book—are the hours at night when her room- 
mates are writing letters, dateless weekends. 
and the hundred odd moments during a 
busy college day when some chance phrase, 
some stray thought, some emotional reaction, 
must be recorded might it be lost forever. 

Lynne began keeping a writer’s notebook 
at the age of seven. When she was twelve, a 
poem she submitted to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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October, 1956 
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March, 1958 Book on sale. 
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HOW LONG DID IT TAKE? 
— > 3! Years < 


A book is a long, tedious write and rewrite job. Lynne Doyle’s first novel took three 
and a half years of evenings and week-ends to produce: 


Original short story, “The Ring Around Rosie” submitted to SEvEN- 
TEEN Magazine fiction contest. 


29-page manuscript and outline of “Raintree County Revisited” to 
book publisher, Houghton Mifflin. 


First draft, ““The Riddle of Genesis County” 65,000 words. 
$500 advance royalty check and requested revisions. 
February, 1957 Editorial conference, St. Louis, Mo. 


Galley proofs to author for approval. 


> Bookstore 











book went relatively unheralded on campus 
and in non-literary Terre Haute. 

“When the book was accepted, I did men- 
tion it to my roommates in the dormitory 
and they all said, ‘so, you’ve written a book?, 
that’s nice.’ That was in July and the book 
didn’t come out until the following March. 
Then when they actually saw the book on 
sale, they all said, ‘Aren’t you excited about 
your book? Why didn’t you tell us? ” 

Lynne’s thrill, however, came as with most 
authors, not with publication, but with the 


brought back a check for $5 and launched her 
writing career. (“I got more of a kick out of 
that first $5 check than I did over the book 
sale. I probably never would have thought 
seriously of writing if that hadn’t happened.” ) 

At 13, Lynne’s story “Escape” about her 
own worked-out coal-mining town won a 
first fiction award from the same magazine. 
From then on, stories and articles based on 
her own teen-age experiences and problems 
appeared regularly in editorial offices. One 
religious house got 43 stories over 3 years-— 
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bought 4. The rejects went out elsewhere 
immediately, and often sold somewhere. Al- 
though quiet and reserved in person, her 
letters to editors were animated, extremely 
personal and wildly imaginative. Sometimes, 
when too many rejections arrived together, 
they also became petulant and sarcastic. 

A writing dynamo, submissions to maga- 
zines went out almost with the daily mail. 
By the time she was 16 she had sold over 50 
articles and stories to the Christian juvenile 
field. She had mastered the beginners’ rules: 
pick one or two markets you know exceed- 
ingly well, and then write, write, write! 

When SEVENTEEN MacazINE announced 
its fiction contest in 1955, Lynne submitted 
a story based on the suicide of a young girl, 
in a setting similar to that of “Raintree 
County.” The theme was close to her inter- 
est, since she had visited with her family, the 
New Harmony, Indiana Rappite Society 
community, where a plant thought to be one 
of the mythical raintrees was enshrined. 
SEVENTEEN said the story was not quite their 
cup of tea, but suggested that enlarged, the 
idea might appeal to a book publisher. 


Lynne chose Houghton Mifflin who had 
been the original publishers of Lockridge’s 
“Raintree County.” They liked the idea, 
asked to see an outline and some additional 
copy. Now, Lynne was beset with another 
writer’s dilemma. 

“IT thought about losing the markets I had 
spent years in building up where I knew I 
could sell, and I didn’t know whether I 
could afford to risk the time it would take to 
do the book.” 

Encouraged by several personal friends in 
the publishing trade who wanted to see her 
take the big step, Lynne decided to gamble 
the time. Evenings, weekends, high-school 
vacations when she was not working at the 
Jasonville drug store, she wrote. 

Several revisions later, Lynne wrote to an 
editor-friend: “I’m so wearied with my book 
—but I owe it to the breaks to stay at it. It 
seems to get more involved as time goes by. 
If I toss away what I have now and the book 
is no good, I know I lack the courage to 
begin again at the bottom and try to climb 
again. I guess this is one way, as James Joyce 
said, to learn the limits of your ability.” 

But the book was good, and thousands of 








words and rewrites later, it acquired the 
form and continuity of a novel. 

“When my editor, Anne Barrett, sent me 
the last chapter ‘Myra’ for approval in the 
summer of 1957, it was cut almost in half. I 
was crushed. I wanted this to be Myra’s story. 
1 wrote to Dr. Wolseley (Journalism Dept., 
Syracuse University) who is the patron saint 
of my family and all who wish for success in 
the writing field. He wrote back the best ad- 
vice I ever had: ‘Shut up. A great house like 
Houghton Mifflin knows what it is doing.’ 

“T know now that the book isn’t Myra’s 
story—it is the story of my town’s people— 
and it is a better book for that reason. This 
I learned not from myself but from the peo- 
ple who write to me about the book. They 
say, ‘We love Myra, because she was so like 
the girl in ‘Little Women,’ but we gave our 
sympathy to 1) Cosey—because we know 
how it feels to want to be noticed; to 2) 
Stuffy—because we, too, have been afraid; 
to 3) Preacher Brother Gorby—because we, 
too, have wished to serve God and had to 
overcome obstacles, and 4) George—because 
we, too, doubted God once when we were 
children. It is the hardest part of my future 
to know I will never quite get the time to put 
the troubles and experiences of people who 
have written to me into books, for they are 
real and should be heard.” 


You Can’t Go Back 


“The Riddle of Genesis County” has sold 
about 4,000 copies. This won’t make Lynne 
or her publisher rich, but for a first novel 
it’s better than average. Broadway producer 
Eddie Dowling (“The Glass Menagerie,” 
eic.) on the strength of the reviews alone 
wrote Lynne asking for a play. Houghton 
Mifflin encouraged her to try a second book. 

She submitted several partial mss. of other 
books she had begun over the years. None 
seemed to be right. Then in a letter to her 
editor, she mentioned a sequel she had be- 
gun while still working on “Genesis County.” 
She described it this way: 


It was to be called “The Fringe’s Webb.” It be- 
gan when I attended a “speaking” at our county 
seat when the flags were presented by American 
Legion to church and schools. We sat in a front 
row near the piano which had a cover which 
boasted faded fringe from a bygone era of Genesis 
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Roots firmly planted in Jasonville, Indiana. Lynne and her father soak up the 
afternoon sun in his well-tended garden. 


County splendor. As I watched, quite frightened, 
the spider emerged to try to cross to a window 
ledge. Each time he was frustrated by having his 
silk cut by speakers moving up to the platforrn. 
One was my mother; one was a big-time attorney 
who had come back to Genesis County after a 
scandal in state politics to begin again; another 
was the mayor, young and ambitious, having once 
been taken prisoner at Pearl Harbor and living 
under that glory now grown stale, but endeavor- 
j ing to rise in power in Indiana politics. Another 
flag recipient is a school teacher whom every one 
pities because she has long been in love with the 
town’s M.D., but who takes out her talents on kids 
. and the fact that her mother, an invalid, and a 
witch if there ever was one, needs and demands 
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every minute of the teacher's time. Then the M.D., 
who must keep up-a front because his father and 
his father before him did in Jakeyville, accept a 
flag on behalf of the hospital. The M.D., passing 
between the piano and the window, not only causes 
the spider to fall to the floor, but almost steps on 
him. In the book, as each speaker explains why he 
is there on the platform, the spider wisely shakes 
his head, goes on spinning and tells the real story 
of the speaker’s life. In the end the spider finishes 
the web to the window and tries to escape his life 
in the fringe by swinging out the window and down 
to the ground to freedom. Then, just when he’s 
safe he finds there is a wasp, his deadliest enemy, 
waiting to devour him. Myra grows up in Jakey- 
ville, promising herself she will not be buried alive 
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as the others are in Genesis County, and that when 
the time comes she will move the Genesis Tree 
with her when she does. But events, just as the 
spider encountered when he had to learn that he 
could never find freedom, and must return and be 
content to live in the fringe, cause her to return 
to Jakeyville. Myra learns that the “fringe” is in 
reality “circumstance” over which people have 
little control. From learning this, she knows that 


she will be more tolerant of others. 
This, Houghton Mifflin felt, had possibilities 
and asked to see more. 

“Although the book will be about this small 
town again and some of the people in it,” 
says Lynne, “I wanted something in it with 
That’s why I’m doing a 


a different twist. 





lot of research on witchcraft. In the old days 
they talked about it around here and it’s a 
subject that I think people are interested in 
but don’t know very much about. 

“Oh, I get letters from people who say we 
need more writers like you, and some of my 
first book has a philosophy that’s good, but 
it’s not exactly what the average reading 
public wants to buy. That’s why I want 
to work in this witchcraft, because it'll at- 
tract more attention and help sell books.” 

This is Lynne’s idea, not her publisher’s. 
She worries that she didn’t have a runaway 
best seller. They want a best seller, too, but 
they don’t want her style to be cramped with 
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Ten Commandments For Young Writers 
Having completed my first full-length novel, it is important to me to know if I just 
chanced upon a good idea one morning; if my story was received well by Houghton 
Mifflin because of a cool summer day or because I have talent. Whatever the reason 
for my book’s success, here are some basic rules I have tried to follow. Who knows, 
maybe this will turn out to be a real success formula for you too. 


1. Don’t aim for literary markets with your first efforts. Even some “arrived” writ- 
ers are unable to write for these “scholarly” publications. Try for smaller goals 
such as your local newspaper and religious publications in the juvenile field. 

. Forget stiff formalism which some teachers insist is good writing. Write as if 
you were talking to a friend about a mutual problem, and do not write about 
something about which you know little or nothing, such as love in a burning 
desert or murder in Africa. 


. Be willing to glue one end of your anatomy to a chair and the other to the stars. 
To make words is harder than to dream them, a fact few readers realize. 

. Don’t become discouraged when friends make cracks about your ambition; these 
remarks can be small jealousies or, more often, the only way friends can think of 
to kid you. (I kept my ambition a secret.) 

. Try to find an older writer to talk with about markets and slanting, and if this 
is impossible, your library has many books and magazines on the “know-how” of 
writing. (You’re now reading one of the leading sources for writing informa- 
tion.) One such selling writer is better than twenty teachers who teach but have 
never sold. 


. Be on the alert for a fresh approach, a new way of saying things. Nothing bores 
a reader more than the repetition of beautiful and clever writing which he has 
read someplace before. 

. Don’t write with an eye on Hollywood or Fort Knox. A first novel does well to 
net a thousand dollars, and only one in hundreds ever makes the fabulous sums 
which make good newspaper copy. Learn to be thrilled with just being published. 

. Be willing to sacrifice ball game and TV hours for your typewriter. If you can- 
not do this, it may be that you are more in love with the glamour (?) of becoming 
a writer than with producing. Never is much achieved in this life unless you are 
capable of giving up something in exchange for success, 

. Write. 


. Keep writing! 











gimmicks. It’s hard enough just to find a 
good writer. 

“T got a lot of comments on my first book,” 
says Lynne, “and most of them were good. 
Nelson Algren, he’s a good friend, tore my 


ably right. I feel there’s so much I’ve learned 
from this first book, I want to try a second 
and see what I can do.” 


Where Now? 
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book apart. He said ‘I wish they would have 
let me review your book, I would have 
panned it and that would have done you 
more good than anything.’ And he’s prob- 
Author's instructions to herself on how to 
change script. 





As a writer, Lynne Doyle has discovered the 
importance of writing about what she knows 
best. Since at present this is only Jasonville, 
Indiana, past and present, it will be interest- 
ing to see whether she can develop as a 
writer within this limited circle. She has 

(Continued on page 72) 
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A BLOOD 
CURDLING 
GET == 
TOGETHER 


By Hal Masur 


W hat makes 
a good story 
a great mystery? 





In the mail this morning I found a letter from a 
young advertising copy-writer. He had read several 
of my books, and asked me to name five or six of the 
all-time greats in the mystery field so that he could 
study them carefully and model his own efforts after 
these acknowledged masters. 

Shades of Gaboriau! What did this young man 
plan on writing? Another version of “The Woman 
In White” by Wilkie Collins? A rehash of “The 
Leavenworth Case” by Anna Katherine Green? A 
carbon of that mannered, ceramic-collecting Philo 
Vance. Admittedly these items have an historical 
interest. They were trail-blazers in their day, but 
their day is gone and forever dead and thank heaven 
for that. 

A new generation has arrived, a generation of read- 
ers whose palates are conditioned to a fruitier sea- 
soning. For we live in a climate of dynamic change, 
of political and social upheavel, and radio-active 
fallouts. There is more excitement in the headlines 
of your daily paper than all nine hundred pages of 
“The Moonstone” put together. 

Yes, times have changed. The long static passages, 
the complicated mechanisms, the turgid style, the 
windy side excursions—are best left gathering dust. 

Answering my correspondent’s letter, I suggested 
that he concentrate on current practitioners in pref- 
erence to older classics. I remember “The Maltese 
Falcon” by Dashiell Hammett which was, in truth, 
the first full-length mystery novel I ever read. It 
gave me quite a surprise and sent me out after 
others—by Ellery Queen, Rex Stout, Raymond 
Chandler, Agatha Christie, Eric Ambler, John Dick- 
son Carr—I won’t try to enumerate them all. I 
found them vivid, taut, colorful. I enjoyed their 
lively style, the gripping narrative drive, and I de- 
veloped enormous respect for authors who knew 
how to tell a compelling story. 

If a mystery novel could make me feel this good, 
it was a field worth tackling, I decided. It was an 


























Margery Allingham, one of Doubleday’s 


best British suspense authors. 

The scene of her crime-brewing 
is a study as charming and 

warm as an English tea cosy. 
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electric vitalizing decision. Had the books 
bored me, or if I had looked down upon 
them, I never would have considered mys- 
tery writing as a career. 

Having studied law, I put my own legal 
background to work. I dreamed up the char- 
acter of a young attorney whose profession 
and temperament would continually em- 
broil him in misadventures with the indeli- 
cate art of murder. I imagined him as a chap 
with an eye for feminine architecture, who 
would not dodge peril, but who jousts 
against rogues and their cross-purposes with 
spirit, audacity and humor. 





Chad Pilgrim ponders her next mystery novel 
for Abelard-Schuman. 


Not an amoral chaser, mind you, not one 
of those sadistically brutal operators with 
disturbed hormones. I wanted my hero, 
Scott Jordan, to be a man of feeling and 
compassion. I wanted him to be a human 
being. I wanted him to appeal to a wide 
audience, first because I thought it was good 
business, and second because I felt a per- 
sonal scorn for the prurient seeker of vi- 
carious thrills. This might lose me a segment 
of the public, but I have confidence in my 
own good taste. 
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Deliberately, I made Scott Jordan a man 
who believed in fair play and in the due 
process of the law. I gave him a secretary 
who was neither young nor breathtakingly 
beautiful, but fat, forty, and worth her 
weight in Harvard law clerks. The official 
police he encountered were capable, re- 
sourceful, and for the most part men of in- 
tegrity. All these elements were essential, | 
believed, to an atmosphere of verisimilitude. 

About a year later my notes burgeoned 
into a novel which I called “Bury Me 
Deep.” Lee Wright, at that time editor of 
the Inner Sanctum Mysteries at Simon & 
Schuster, got first look and was instantly en- 
thusiastic. She sent it on to a magazine that 
serialized it. She told me there were possi- 
bilities in Scott Jordan as a series character 
and suggested that I start another book at 
once. She sent a copy of the manuscript to 
Pocket Books and the editors there had the 
same reaction. 

“Bury Me Deep” was published by Simon 
& Schuster, reprinted by Pocket Books in 
whose edition it had six quick printings, and 
then sold to eight foreign countries for trans- 
lation, bringing total sales to well over a 
million and a half. Last year Frank Taylor 
and Allan Barnard of Dell Mysteries got 
interestsd in Scott Jordan, brought out sev- 
eral new titles, and have just reissued “Bury 
Me Deep” all over again. 

All this is supposed to make a point. At a 
cocktail party in Greenwich Village some 
weeks ago, one of those rumpled, avant 
garde, sober young men in a soiled T-shirt 
lounged over, lifted a copy of the book, and 
inquired: “Will it live?” 

No, of course not. I never expected that it 
would. I’m no Tolstoy and neither, probably, 
are you. Should we recognize our limita- 
tions? Not all of us can write the big novel 
with meaningful symbolism, but that doesn’t 
mean we should never write anything at all. 
I never write down. I give the best that is in 
me. With this attitude, a writer can bring a 
respectable measure of success to his chosen 
field. Never listen to the phonies who equate 
success with mediocrity. That kind of talk 
only justifies their own inability to produce 
anything creative at all. 

Now, I assume that if you’ve read this far 
you would like some concrete advice. Can a 
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writer make an adequate living in mysteries 
if he devotes himself to it full time. I think 
he can, once he’s established, and the publi- 
cation of a single book sometimes does this. 
If it is well-received both your hard-cover 
and paper-back publishers will want to see 
more, and may underwrite the venture to 
the tune of a sizeable advance. 

A few free-lancers are doing extremely well 
by writing exclusively for the paperbacks. 
The Shell Scott stories of Richard Prather 
and the 87th Precinct stories of Ed McBain 
are examples. Gold Medal and Dell Origi- 
nals, and Permabooks (principally a reprint 
house) , among others, are the leading houses 
in this field. And if you are willing to forego 
the dubious pleasure of hard cover publica- 
tion I seriously recommend an exploration of 
this field. 

Of course, you may lose the chance of a 
book club selection. Obviously, nobody is go- 
ing to pay a dollar or more for a book club 
selection if he can buy a paperback on the 
stands for a quarter. At the present time 
there are two clubs actively operating, The 
Mystery Guild and The Detective Book 
Club, both with a minimum payment of 
about $2,000 which the writer shares with 
his trade publisher. 

The mystery author has a chance of maga- 


zine serialization. COSMOPOLITAN runs a‘ 


short mystery novel of about 20,000 words 
every month. They pay $3,500 and on some 
occasions more, depending on how badly 
they want a particular property. THE Sart- 
URDAY EVENING Post seldom goes to press 
without a mystery serial as part of its edi- 
torial content and of course their rates are 
generous enough to make most writers bilious 
when the time comes to fill out their income 
tax forms. Other magazines using this type 
of material are listed in ‘“‘The Writer’s 
Market.” 

And of course every writer has visions of a 
Hollywood windfall. While producers are no 
longer paying those eye-popping prices of 
some years back, still the average author 
does handsomely indeed with a movie sale, 
though the odds against a committment of 
this kind are high. 


' 
More likely, the good mystery book en- 


counters lively interest from the television 
networks, whose appetite for material is 








Alice Sachs, Editor of Arcadia House ...a 
mistress in the fine are of choosing her mys- 
teries with blue-pencilled care. 






7 
? .. aa 
Captured: Tybie Stein, Arcadia Editorial 


Assistant, in a pensive mood. 





a» * “ 
Donald A. Wollheim, Ace Books Editor, is 
responsible for the publication of 24 mystery 
novels per year. Below, Jerry Groos and 


Anne Lubell of the Ace staff talk over a MS. 
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voracious. In this field the price can run as 
high as $2,000 for an hour show, when some- 
one else does the dramatization. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure of seeing 
one of my own novels transformed into a 
teleplay with stars of the first magnitude 
in the leading roles. I use the word “pleas- 
ure” inadvisedly, for whatever emotions I 
felt, pleasure was not one of them. What 
went into my book was not what came out 
on the screen. 

Why? I have no idea what makes these 
jokers buy a story and then twist and distort 
its values until it becomes all but unrecog- 
nizable. But I have a suggestion to make. 

Just take their money and promptly start 
writing a new story. They may do better the 
next time around. 

Magazines, television, and movies aside, 
the principal source of revenue for the mys- 
tery story is, of course, the paperbacks. With 
their high-speed rotary presses and 110,000 
newsstands for distribution, they have pro- 
duced a revolution in the book publishing 
industry, and one that is a gratifying boon 
to writers of fiction. 

Not long ago I received a letter from Gal- 
limard, my French publisher, informing me 
that the firm now issues in its Serie Noire 
four American mysteries a month, one a 
week, and asking me to recommend writers 
capable of turning out action-filled, well- 
written, suspenseful yarns. To keep their list 
active they are constantly on the lookout for 
new talent, and their advance of $1,000 
matches that of any top American publisher. 

All over Europe the demand for American 
mysteries is growing. Both Germany and 
Portugal recently bought six titles of mine 
in a single package. England, Italy, and the 
Scandinavian countries are wide open mar- 
kets. While payment in some instances may 
be small, the satisfaction is great, and in the 
aggregate it all adds up. 


What Kind of Mystery to Write? 
There will always be a market for the 
straight detective story, one with clues, red 
herrings, a concealed villain, and a dedu- 
cible solution. 

The current trend is, however, toward the 
novel of suspense. It is this type of story most 
frequently bought by the slick magazines. 
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E. L. Withers, author of Rinehart’s “The 


House On the Beach” .. . “a very different 
first novel of suspense.” 

Here, the main character is neither a pri- 
vate eye nor a law enforcement official, but 
some average citizen with whom the reader 
can identify. The story generally opens with 
a tense situation in which it soon becomes 
apparent that your main character is in 
grave danger. At first he is uneasy and then 
terrified as he recognizes the peril. Will he 
be saved, and how, are the primary ques- 
tions, rather than the identity of the villain. 
Even in suspense novels, the identity of the 
villain may be withheld from your main 
character until the last moment. The terror 
will mount, and along with it the suspense, 
until both rise to an almost insupportable 
climax, and the denouement takes place. 

The story most easily translatable in terms 
of a movie, is the chase mystery. Our villain 
generally heads a ruthless organization en- 
gaged in some illegal undertaking, and the 
emphasis is on plot—what will happen next. 
Prime examples are the planning of some 
crime, the mechanics of its execution, the 
hazards encountered, the near checkmates, 
and its ultimate success or failure. The 
French film “Rififi” falls into the category, as 
do the novels of W. R. Burnett. 

One of the main rewards of reading fiction 
is the emotional response the reader gets. 
Readers must care, and care deeply, about 
the problems of your characters. Otherwise 
you have nothing. There must be an em- 






































pathy, a projection into the character’s life 
and his problems. The reader must feel the 
same terror, the same relief, the same ex- 
citement, and to make him respond, you, 
as the author, must create characters with 
whom he can identify, who live and breathe 
and behave like real people. 

I used to teach the techniques of mystery 
story writing at New York University, and at 
the beginning of each semester I promised 
to break open a magnum of champagne if 
any student sold a novel. Well, I taught that 
course four semesters and I had to buy four 
magnums of champagne. One of my stu- 
dents, Jean Potts, subsequetnly won the Ed- 
gar Award at the annual dinner of the Mys- 
tery Writers of America for the best first 
novel of the year, although in truth I must 
disclaim all responsibility for the honor since 
she had sold several yarns before she regis- 
tered in my class. On the other hand I like to 
believe that something rubbed off in our 
fifteen two hour sessions. 

A number of students balked at the thought 
of tackling a full-length novel. It seemed like 
such a huge undertaking. I would point out 
that only one thousand words a day, four 
pages double-spaced, amounts to over three 
hundred and sixty thousand words a year, 
and at sixty thousand words per novel, that 
means six books. A staggering figure by any 
standards. 


Jack Webb, the creator of detective series 
characters, Father Shanley and Sammy Gol- 
den, appearing most recently in his novel, 
“The Brass Halo.” Published by Rinehart. 





There are other writers whose energy seems 
limitless. I envy them, but I do not try to 
compete. Not all of us can match the drive, 
the industry, the powers of concentration of 
a man like John Creasy. 

Creasy, an Englishman, visited me this 
year, and I queried him about his phe- 
nominal production, which is so huge that 
he had to find four publishers in this country 
alone to handle his output. He writes under 
the pseudonyms of J. J. Marric, Kyle Hunt, 
and Jeremy York, in addition to his own 
name. He can do a book in two weeks, one 
week for writing and one for revision, an 
astonishing feat, especially when you con- 
sider the standards he sets for himself. 

I am not even going to discuss George 
Simenon who has already written over four 
hundred novels and is still going strong. 


Your Measuring Stick 


As a writer, I cannot always do the right 
thing instinctively. I must plan ahead and 
avoid the traps lurking at the end of every 
paragraph. I must read constantly to be 
aware of what others have written, so that I 
can evaluate my own work and eliminate 
the tired clichés in both situation and plot. 
With the exercise of a little ingenuity you 
can always ring some new variation on an 
old idea. An alert awareness of the field 
becomes your measuring stick. 

I have rarely seen a paragraph that could 
not be improved with a little pruning. Make 
every word show its passport. 

The other day I read a story by David 
Dodge. Nothing spectacular about the plot, 
but I found it engrossing because of the 
South American setting. An element of 
freshness had been injected by the locale. 
The big city background, or detective-mys- 
tery setting, especially around Hollywood 
and Los Angeles, is familiar to most afficio- 
nados. They’ve been through it time and 
again; they almost know what to expect. 
But the sight of a new locale can make even 
an old idea seem refreshing. But the novice 
who feels impelled to fake a Manhattan 
background would do better to stay in his 
own back yard. Stanley Ellin wrote a book 
about a small town called “The Key To 
Nicholas Street” that had a stunning impact 
and received wide critical acclaim. 
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The principal locale 
of my own books 
must of necessity be 
New York because 
my hero is a lawyer 
practicing his pro- 
fession in that city. 
Nevertheless I strive 
for a sense of fresh- 
ness by exploring in- 
teresting facets of 
big city life. His 
Knopf mystery author, work takes him to 
Ross Macdonald,makes the stock exchange, 
like a fugitive from a to dance studios like 
line-up; creates shad- Arthur Murray’s, to 
ows and suspense. a Turkish bath, a 
television studio, a 
psychiatris clinic, a tatoo parlor—the varia- 
tions are as endless as life itself. 
All it needs is legwork, a few questions. In- 
form people you’re writing a book and they’ll 
open up and tell you anything. 





New story settings give zest to my writer’s 
life. They send me out among people and 
widen my horizons. As we all know, writing 
at best is lonely work. For most of us it re- 
quires solitude and deep introspection. This 
is not easy for a gregarious and extroverted 
specimen like myself. So I welcome the op- 
portunity to explore the outside world. And 
this kind of research, just observing people 
in their daily work, can stimulate your imag- 
ination. 


Some time ago I stopped off at General 
Sessions to watch a certain lawyer plead his 
case. Someone had told me that he seemed 
like a reincarnation of Scott Jordan, my 
series character, and I was curious. Sitting 
in that courtroom, listening to the evidence, 
watching the duel between prosecutor and 
defense counsel, I suddenly sat erect as an 
idea for a story about a similar murder trial 
sprang into my mind. The motives were 
identical: jealousy; the victim, a boy friend 
of the wife, just as in the case I was watching. 


Now, you may justifiably point out that 
there is nothing fresh or original in the idea 
of a jealous husband killing his wife’s lover. 
I agree. But I also said that with the exer- 
cise of a little ingenuity you could always 
ring in new variations on the old themes. 
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The idea so intrigued me that I left the 
courtroom straightaway and in the ungov- 
ernable flush of creative fever I wrote the 
story at one sitting, skipping dinner, and 
working right through the night. I called it 
“The $2,000,000 Defense” and it was 


‘bought by the Ellery Queen Mystery Maga- 


zine the first time out. It has just been re- 
printed in the Queen anthology entitled “13 
Famous Mystery Authors” published by Ran- 
dom House. A few weeks ago I saw it over 
the CBS Network on Alfred Hitchcock Pre- 
sents. 

I am convinced the success of this venture 
is directly attributable to my exposure to 
people and events. A writer cannot—must 
not—be a hermit, except when he’s actually 
working. If at any time you feel creatively 
sterile, go out and talk to people, and if this 
is impossible, then read, exposing yourself to 
the basic ideas that have influenced human 
development. 


Studying the Competition 


Lee Wright, now mystery editor at Random 
House, has a trenchant comment to make 
about your reading. Read every book three 
times, she says. The first time purely for en- 
joyment; the second time more critically, 
analyzing the characters, the atmosphere, 
the elements of suspense, the third time to 
dissect the story, to examine its anatomy, 
outlining the plot and observing how meat 
is put upon the bones. Try it sometime. A 
lesson of this kind, self-taught, may prove 
gratifyingly enlightening. 

At dinner the other evening, Evan Hunter, 
author of “The Blackboard Jungle,” who 
also writes detective stories under several 
pseudonyms, told me that he prefers not to 
read while working on a particular project. 

My own experience has proved that such 
reading can have two unhappy results. It 
can stop the forward thrust of your own 
writing and it may unconsciously affect your 
prose style. 

Hunter keeps regular business hours, from 
nine till four. No nonsense and no distrac- 
tion. And the pages keep rolling out of his 
typewriter. He allots one month for a de- 
tective novel. While you’re writing stick with 
it; get those words down on paper. 
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I sadly recall all the time I used to waste 
trying to pin down an elusive word and then 
getting side-tracked by the thesaurus. I still 
do it on occasion because my working habits 
are inefficient. I developed them when I 
started my writing career and I lack the will- 
power to change. 

To novices, I suggest this—when the crea- 
tive fever is burning, utilize the law of mo- 
mentum. Don’t start a love affair with Web- 
ster’s unabridged dictionary in the middle 
of a phrase. Remember James M. Barrie’s 
schoolboy who failed to finish an examina- 
tion because he was searching for a word 
halfway between mickle and muckle. 

With the introduction of modern teach- 
niques, toxicology, pathology, forensic medi- 
cine,vari-colored rays, ballistics, and all the 
other scientific refinements it has become all 
but impossible for a villain to outwit the 
police by devising some ingenious murder 
method, and I think this development rates 
a cheer. It is responsible in some measure for 
the trend from the whodunit to the whyduit, 
a psychological exploration of motives. And 
this in turn calls for a deeper understanding 
of people. Today’s writer is more interested 
in the way people act and think and feel and 
less about the way they die. All of which 


lends the modern mystery story its genuine 
novelistic qualities. 

It seems a long time now, but I remember 
writing an article for WriTER’s DicEst 
after I had sold some short stories to the old 
pulp magazines. I remember closing that ar- 
ticle with the hope that I might one day 
write a book. But I never seemed able to get 
such a project off the ground. And then one 
day an editor said to me, “For Pete’s sake, 
stop talking about it. Just do it. Nothing 
happens unless you make it happen.” 

He was right, of course. To a large extent 
each person holds his own destiny in the 
palm of his hand. How exhilerating it must 
be, you think, to see your own creation blos- 
som forth as a published book, to look at the 
bright jacket design and see your own name 
on the binding. What a sense of pride and 
accomplishment to know that it will be re- 
printed as a paperback, to imagine those 
huge presses yielding hundreds of thousands 
of copies, to think of all the people engaged 
in this buzzing enterprise, wrapping, pack- 
ing and shipping to distant cities and ham- 
lets, to newsstands, bus stands, railroad ter- 
minals and drug stores. 

Well, for Pete’s sake, go ahead and write. 


Harold Daniels shows how he wrote “The Accused,” published by Dell. Credits Mrs. Daniels 
as a top author’s assistant for “keeping the kids out of my hair and respecting my need to 
be left alone at times.” 


























40 MARKETS FOR MYSTERY 


AND DETECTIVE 


NOVELS AND NOVELETTES 


Mystery and Suspense Book Markets 


Ace Books, Inc., 23 West 47th Street, New York 
36, N. Y., buys 24 mystery detective novels a year 
for use in their Ace “double-novel’” books. These 
are paperback pocket books retailing at 35c to 75c. 
Donald A. Wollheim, Editor, sounds an encour- 
aging note for new writers: “We have published 
many ‘first novels’ and we will continue to give 
attention to new-comers in the field. Our novels 
range between 45,000 and 55,000 words in length, 
must be fast-action, have American local or at least 
American protagonists, be contemporary, and writ- 
ten with appeal to male readers. Sex is optional— 
our stress is on the protagonist being in personal 
peril most of the way.’ He suggests that you 
examine the Ace novels by Harry Whittington, 
Louis Trimble or J. Harvey Bond as guides to what 
Ace wants to publish. They sometimes contract on 
the basis of several chapters and an outline. Editor 
Wollheim doesn’t want letters of inquiry or sum- 
maries. Their greatest need is for shorter length, 
45,000 word mystery novels. 


Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y. Editor, Clayton Rawson (who comes to 
the office two days a week and does much of his 
reading at home) and Assistant Editor, Barbara 
Norville. The Inner Sanctum Mysteries want 
“good writing, interesting and convincing charac- 
ters and a heaping portion of suspense. The type 
doesn’t matter: hardboiled mysteries, softboiled 
mysteries, suspense novels, crime novels, the espio- 
nage story, the classic detective story. We want to 
see them all. We like variety.” 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y., says the editors are “con- 
centrating especially on cultivating new American 
mystery writers of quality,’ although they are 
still continuing with their English list. As evidence 
of their foraging for new talent, the Macmillan 
Cock Robin Mystery Award encourages with a 
prize of $2,500 ($1,000 of which is awarded out- 
right; $1,500 is an advance against all royalty 
income). Deadline is this month, December 31, 
1958 (January WRITER’S DIGEST is out on the 
newsstands by 15th of December) and the contest 
is open to “any citizen of a North American coun- 
try,” except for writers already published under a 
Cock Robin imprint. Length must be between 
55,000 to 75,000 words in English ; typewritten, 
double-spaced on one side of the paper only. Sub- 
missions must be accompanied by a letter or note 
that the manuscript is to be entered in this contest. 
Judges: editorial staff of the Macmillan Co. Write 
Charlotte Painter at Macmillan for their contest 
brochure for next year. 
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Gold Medal Books issued by Fawcett Publi- 
cations, Inc., 67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y 
Paperback originals. Editor-in-Chief, Richard Car- 
roll, and his editorial staff are after ‘“‘a fast-paced 
suspense novel with a strong central character, 
preferably maie, who is a real hero.” (Their reader- 
ship is 70% male.) They’ve sold 25,000,000 copies 
of their Shell Scott Series by Richard S. Prather 
and their Assignment Series starring Sam Durrel! 
by Edward S. Aarons, Editor Carroll suggests that 
you study these for suspense type novels that people 
buy. Gold Medal’s monetary offer: “our main at- 
traction for the writer is that we pay on a print 
order basis and not a royalty basis. That and our 
numerous motion picture tie-ins prove attractive to 
free lance novelists. In addition, we advertise Gold 
Medal novels in all of Fawcett’s magazines, with a 
combined readership of 20,000,000.” Executive 








Editor is Robin Little Kyriakys ; Managing Editor, 
James Ellison; Associate Editor, Sheilah Hillman 
Assistant Editor, Patricia Johnson. 


Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Crime Club Editor, 
Isabelle S. Taylor, and her Assistant, Marcia 
Magill, seek mystery, suspense or detection manu- 
scripts from 60,000 to 75,000 words in length. For 
over 30 years Doubleday’s Crime Club has been a 
leader in mystery publications. They’ve published 
Leslie Charteris, creator of “The Saint Mystery) 
Magazine,” Margery Allingham, one of the best of 
British suspense writers. They’re especially proud 
of Doris Miles Disney, “a really excellent American 
author, who came to the Crime Club unagented, 
straight through the mails!” Doubleday’s Crime 
Club mails are still open to new, unpublished, good 
mystery and suspense writers. 


Dell First Editions, an imprint of Dell Publi- 
cations, Western Printing & Lithographing Co., 
415 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Editor 
Knox Burger, wants to see mystery and detective 
originals with good writing, sound plot, interesting 
and believable characters. He especially likes the 
novelistic attention to detail and real excitement 
woven into Dell’s “Talk of the Town” by Charles 
Williams and “The Accused” by Harold R 
Daniels, and recommends that you read these for 
an idea of what Dell wants to buy. Promises good 
advances and sympathetic encouragement. His As- 
sistants are Donald Fine and Arlene Donovan. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Herbert Weinstock, Executive 
Editor, emphasizes “well-written stories in which 
the characters and background are as carefully 
done as plotting.” Three Knopf mystery authors 
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whose books especially please Editor Weinstock 
are George Harmon Coxe, Jocelyn Davey and Ross 
Macdonald. Also reading mystery fiction at Knopf 
are David U. Herrmann and Joseph C. Lesser. 


Abelard-Schuman Limited, 404 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Joyce Engelson, Editor, feels 
that the piece de resistance in mystery fare is “the 
possibility of creating a new and original detective 
hero whose readers will want more of him in the 
form of serial books.” She emphasizes pace, craft- 
manship, quality and saleability and is particularly 
interested in continuing production on the part of 
a mystery author. In the way of extra dividends, 
Abelard-Schuman assures publication during the 
same year by their London branch, thereby attain- 
a wide, quality publicity job in the entire English 
speaking world. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Editors, Burroughs Mitchell and 
Elinor Parker, qualify the mystery and suspense 
novels they seek: “In general tone somewhere be- 
tween the tough and the over-mild—what we term 
‘medium-boiled’.” They prize a lively but not too 
improbable plot with emphasis on characterization 
and background ; humor where possible. 


Thomas Bouregy and Company, 22 East 60 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. They have a special 
imprint for their mystery line, called ‘Mystery 
House.” Editor, James M. Daly stresses strong 
suspense and adventure. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Tay Hohoff, Editor, and her 
Assistants, Alan D. Williams and Margery C. 
Ridge, are buying heavily what they label, “works 
of menace and suspense stories because we find so 
few adequately plotted, well-written manuscripts 
in the conventional categories.” Editor Hohoff 
wants novels with wit, at least humor, and good 
characterization. As an example of what Lippin- 
cott likes to buy she cites ‘“‘Dead, Man, Dead”’ by 
David Alexander . . . praises its good dialogue, 
sound plot and likable “hero” as inducing its strong 
following. 


Oceana Publications, Inc., 80 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. Edwin S. Newman, Executive 
Editor, is principally interested in nonfiction; Miss 
R. S. Silberman reads mystery fiction and stresses 
the fact that Oceana “is not looking for mystery 
and/or detective works per se and will definitely 
not consider anything of a sensational or thriller 
nature.’’ What they do want are highly skilled, in- 
telligently written unusual suspense fiction that 
Stands on its own as a piece of serious work. To 


illustrate the specialized form of mystery fiction 
that Oceana is seeking, Miss Silberman cites “The 
St. Ives Murders” by Richard Wincor—“an intelli- 
gently written novel which used the mystery form 
to satirize contemporary society.’’ Oceana is plan- 
ning’a novel contest for 1959, details of which will 
be announced at a later date. 


Arcadia House, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Miss Alice Sachs, Editor, and her As- 
sistant, Miss Tybie Stein want mysteries with three- 
dimensional characters “of a soft-boiled nature 
minus excessive violence of action or roughness of 
language”; interesting plots with fast-moving 
action. Arcadia’s “Gateway To the Grave” by 
Miriam Lynch and “Husband of the Corpse” by 
Margaret H. Judd appealed to Arcadia because in 
both books “‘the reader interest lies in fairly intri- 
cate plots rather than sensational treatment.” 


Rinehart & Company, Inc., 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Theodore S. Amussen 
is the Editor, but mystery fiction is read by his As- 
sistants, Jean Crawford and Dudley Frasier. They 
are “sick of having everything hinge on Com- 
munism’’; want well-written, not-too-tough sus- 
pense and mystery novels. As examples of what 
Rinehart wants to buy, they cite ‘““The House On 
the Beach” (Withers) as “a very different first 
novel of suspense, frightening and psychologically 
credible despite an odd background ;” “The Brass 
Halo” by Jack Webb because of its success as an 
addition to a series using the same, popular detec- 
tives: (Father Shanley and Sammy Golden). 


Macrae Smith Company, 215 South 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Arnold C. Tovell, Editor. They 
publish only mystery books for teenagers. Length: 
not less than 45,000 words. Editor Tovell prefers a 
teenage hero or heroine and a modern setting. 


Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Editor, Evelyn Shrifte buys 
only a select few mystery novels and cities H. F. 
Heard’s ‘“‘A Taste for Honey” as illustrative of the 
type Vanguard seeks: “It is an example of both 
good writing; good subject; written by a man with 
a cultivated mind.” Vanguard also publishes some 
mystery-romances, such as “Maria” and “Giselle”’ 
by Brian Cooper. Editor Shrifte feels that these, 
too, have a “special quality .. . the action having 
been based upon an actual event, with the story 
itself woven fictionally on this event.” James N. 
Murphey also reads mystery fiction. 


(Continued on page 73) 




















By Pauline Bloom 


The October issues of PRINTER’s INK and 
ADVERTISING AGE carried the news that tolled 
the bell; next day the “Box Score,” pub- 
lished by the S-M News Company, rang it 
loud and clear. Advertising lineage was 
down, so were newsstand sales. That was the 
gist of it but the details were grisly. 

The big, fine upstanding magazines lost 
considerable revenue the first 9 months of 
1958. Here’s how they were down in adver- 
tising lineage: 

AMERICAN HoME 
Better Homes & GARDENS 
CHaRM 
Goop HovusEKEEPING 
CosMOPOLITAN 
Lapies Home JouRNAL 
Loox 
McCa_v’s 
SaTuRDAY EvENING Post 
Woman’s Day 

Exception: 


down 22.94% 
down 27.39% 
down 23.53% 
..down 14.96% 
down 16.58% 
down 20.17% 
..down 21.19% 
down 23.75% 
down 14.09% 
down 17.63% 


REDBOOK ..up 8.09% 
Most of the leaders were taking a beating: 
a loss in revenue that ran into millions. Why? 
Just as five years ago, the movies were flat- 
tened by television, and, in turn, had to im- 
prove their product or get out; so now maga- 
zines are going through the same wringer. 
To the public, entertainment is entertain- 
ment. They buy the cheapest that is the best 
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for them. TV offered the best for the cheap- 
est and readers were deserting magazines 
along with advertisers. 

The S-M News Company “Box Score” 
which lists newsstand sales of magazines (not 
total sales but newsstand sales only) came 
up with these figures for the first 6 months 
of 1958 against 1957: 


READER’s DIGEsT down 4.6% 
Lapies Home JourNa_. . down 11.3% 
TRvuE Story . down 9.2% 


BetTeR HoMEs AND GarpDENs .down 23.5% 
TruE CONFESSIONS .. ...down 15.4% 
CorRONET down 17.6% 


One of the books going against the grain 
was REpBooK, up 3.3%. 

In a word, reading is work. It is easier to 
sit and look than to sit and read. But both 
movies and radio made a come-back against 
TV. Their technique was the same: a better, 
finer product. 

How to make magazine better? 

Traditionally, there are two ways. (1) The 
publisher, who is in the business because he 
has something to communicate, gives his 
staff The New Word, and distills it with their 
help. (2) Fire the editor, hire a new one. 

Today, personal journalism has waned, 
perhaps in itself the biggest cause, next to 
TV, or the slump in magazines. The pub- 
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lisher, today, is an enterpreneur, not a com- 
municator. Therefore, it was to be expected 
that the axe would fall. And fall it did. 

No industry can withstand the kind of shock 
that hit magazines in 1958 without a severe 
adjustment among employees. The first big 
blow fell where it was least expected and for 
a different reason than loss in advertising 
lineage or loss in newsstand sales. 

But it triggered all that followed and set up 
a game of musical chairs among the occu- 
pants of $50,000 and up seats. 

Richard Deems, new head of all Hearst 
magazines, was having his troubles with 
Herbert Mayes, editor of Goop House- 
KEEPING. Mr. Mayes ran GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING with great success and had been running 
it that way for years and seemed able to keep 
on doing it as long as he cared. But Mayes, 
an old Hearst employee, hired by The Old 
Man himself, was not one to be second in 
command. 

Mr. Deems had to take his choice, a diffi- 
cult one at best. Accept the title of manager 
of Hearst magazines with the understanding 
that Goop HousEKEEPING was somewhat 
outside of his authority, or insist on 100% 
command and let editor Mayes go. 

Since you can’t run an army with a broken 
chain of command, Mr. Deems fired Mr. 
Mayes. This triggered the works. 

With Mayes out, Hearst needed a great 
editor to replace him, and, if miraculously 
possible, a better one. As previous figures 
show, RepBook gained in newsstand and 
advertising lineage while so many of the 
books in its field fell behind. 


Robert Stein 








Wade Nichols 


Within a week, REpBooxk’s editor Wade 
Nichols became editor of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING. REDBOOK countered by upping 
Robert Stein, formerly managing editor, to 
editor and bringing Barbara Lawrence, of 
McCa.v’s, to be REDBOOK’s article editor. 
Walter Goodman, associate editor of REp- 
BOOK, was upped to senior editor. ‘Lillian 
Kastendike, fiction editor of REpBook, for 
25 years, stays on the same job. She has 
filled ReEpBook with 46% fiction in the face 
of almost all other editors running to cover 
with news features and non-fiction. 

The same week, Otis Wiese, editor of 
Mc-Ca v’s since 1933, resigned. The gen- 
eral report was that friction had developed 
between him and the financial management 
of McCatu’s. The McCatt management 
replaced him with Herb Mayes, and also 
brought Herb Mayes’ former editor at Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING, Margaret Cousins, to be his 
new managing editor at McCa.v’s. 


Where Do We Go From Here 


Essentially, magazines are going to improve, 
word rates will go up for the better writers 
and greater effort will be put forth to dis- 
cover new talent. 

Today’s top editors have a job on their 
hands. They have to fight TV—the gobbling 
monster that has grabbed off the lion’s share 
of the audience—including those who can- 
not read, write or earn any income. But the 
big new scientific development in the TV 
field is also one that helps magazines the 
most. Soon, all TV’s will come equipped 
with a magnetic monitor about the size of a 
watch, which, operating without wires, per- 
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mits the viewer to turn off unwelcome com- 
mercials until they are over. What this will 
do to TV advertising response remains to 
be seen—but it cannot help it although it 
does mean TV commercials will of necessity 
become less irritating. It places a higher 
premium on talents for writing TV com- 
mercials that sell goods and do not drive 
viewers to tears. 

How will magazines improve themselves? 
Probably two ways: greater personal drive, 
evolving from the personality at the helm, 
and greater simplicity in presentation which 
means layouts and over-all readability. 

You can expect to see more changes in edi- 
tors and editorial policy in the months to 
come. 

Having stopped in at Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING to get the staff changes, I didn’t ask the 
new editor for a statement of policy. It’s 
something we all have to sense from reading 
the magazine as the Wade Nichols’ editorial 
program takes hold. However, here’s a mor- 
sel of editorial requirement news for poets. 

About seven or eight poems are used in 
each issue, and the payment is—that’s right, 
$10 a line. But you’ve got to be good. Top 
prices, of course. 

Here is a brand new statement from REp- 
BOOK editor Stein: 

“The readers to whom ReEpsBook is ad- 
dressed are men and women in the early 
years of their adult life—most of them in 
their twenties and thirties. The great ma- 
jority are married and have children of pre- 
school and elementary-school age. These 
readers live in all parts of the country and 
in all kinds of communities, but a higher 
percentage live in suburbs and small towns 
than in large cities, compared to the popu- 
lation as a whole. 

“Articles deal with subjects that are sources 
of concern or confusion to young people— 
the practical problems of spending their 
money intelligently, managing their homes 
efficiently, protecting their families’ health; 
the delicate emotional problems in the rela- 
tionships of husbands and wives, parents and 
children; the social problems that young 
people must help solve as citizens of their 
community and their country. 

“In this broad range of subjects, REDBook 
articles seek to report some significant facts, 
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figures and experiences that will help readers 
determine their own actions or clarify their 
own attitudes. The underlying service that 
ReEpsook articles seek to perform is finding 
out for young people what they need and 
care to know—and have neither the time 
nor facilities to find out for themselves. In 
expose articles, the emphasis is on suggesting 
corrective action, rather than simply giving 
readers an outlet for their anger. 

“Generally, RepBook articles are attempts 
to provide young people with a clearer, more 
realistic picture of what the world is really 
like—particularly those aspects of life that 
present the most puzzling and most painful 
choices. As a result, certain kinds of articles 
that appear in other magazines are no/ 
sought; these include articles about unusual 
businesses or organizations, about colorful 
but superficial personalities, about general 
subjects of encyclopedic interest, about any 
problem that can be conclusively solved by 
ten easy rules (if it can, it is not apt to be a 
major source of concern to anyone). 

“The emphasis is on depth reporting rather 
than advice-giving. The reporting in any 
article will necessarily require interpretation, 
but wherever possible the intention is to 
clarify a reader’s possible courses of action— 
not to urge any particular one on him.” 

ReEpBooK is at 230 Park Ave., New York 
City 17, New York. 

At Woman’s Day, too, I was assured that 
no editorial changes are contemplated. 
Eileen Tighe, the editor, had no news for me 
at all beyond the change of ownership. 
“We're going to be at the same address ,(19 
West 44th Street, New York City 36), she 
said, “putting out the same magazine. So, 
we're going to be using substantially the 
same kind of material as before.” 

Betty Finnin, the fiction editor, said much 
the same thing. “I want humor, good sus- 
pense stories, quality stories, young love, 
marriage problems. The only requirement 
is that it be a good story of its kind.” 

Because so many writers love to dig back 
into their childhood, Woman’s Day, like 
many other women’s magazines, receive 
more stories about children than about other 
subjects. For this reason, you have a much 
better chance with adult stories. 

Woman’s Day, too, is ready to admit that 
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some people do live beyond the age of 35, 
and will therefore use an occasional story 
about people who are middle-aged and 
older. Payment is good. 


New York’s Newest Publisher 
Bessie Little has left her post as editor of the 
women’s magazine at Magazine Manage- 
ment, and has started a publishing firm of 
her own, Little Brand Publications, 370 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, Room 1007. 

There will be three movie and TV maga- 
zines, one confession, and two men’s mag- 
azines. None of the magazines have been 
named as yet except one of the movie books 
which will be called Starpom. 

The editorial director of all the books, and 
editor of the two men’s magazines is Walter 
Fultz, former editor of Lion Books, a man 
who is well liked and respected in the trade. 
Here’s what he wants for his two men’s mag- 
azines, which are going to be alternating bi- 
monthlies : 

They will be largely adventure magazines, 
therefore each story or article, whatever 
the subject should have an adventure ele- 
ment in it. It will be not as sophisticated 
as Esquire, not as girly as PLayBoy, and 
not quite as hairy chested as some of the 
other men’s magazines. True crime, humor, 
civil war, fishing, hunting, POW stories, 
medicine, personality pieces, all these offer 
good possibilities. But right now your best 
chance is with stories dealing with the sea. 
If you have any ideas on this subject, don’t 
lose any time. Fiction too, dealing with sim- 
ilar subjects. 

Lengths 2,000 to 7,000 words with some 
stories running to 16,000 words. Payment 
alas is $130 to $150, while the firm is still 
fighting for a foothold, but it will be prompt. 
Better terms are promised as soon as feasible. 
Send in the completed story or article. No 
queries or outlines here, please. 

The confession magazine needs stories of 
3500 to 5000 words, dramatic, emotional, 
with plenty of story action. Remember, the 
main character must have something to con- 
fess, she must suffer for it, and she must be 
repentant at the end and pay the price for 
her mistakes. Prompt payment is promised 
at the rate of 3c a word. 

The movie and TV magazines will be fan 
books. If you have access to well-known per- 


sonalities in these fields and can deliver what 
these readers would consider interesting, 
glamorous stories about them, these will be 
three good new markets for you. Payment 
will be similar to that paid by other maga- 
zines of this type. 

The first issue of the confession magazine 
will be out about February 11. By next 
month I shall have the name of it for you. 


Meanwhile Back at Magazine Management 


This firm at 655 Madison Avenue, New 
York City is still publishing two confession 
magazines, TRUE SEcRETS and My RoMANCE 
now edited by Jean Robbins. Lengths 2000 
to 6500 words, payment 3c a word. Strong 
motivation is important to give the reader 
immediate identification with the main char- 
acter, and the feeling that this story really 
happened or could have happened. Triangle 
situations, marriage problems, teen-age in- 
volvements, transgressions of all kinds are 
grist for this mill. But for the present this is 
practically a closed market. 

Bruce Friedman continues his good work 
on four men’s magazines, SwANK, MALE, 
MEN, and True Action. SwANK and TRUE 
AcTION are bi-monthlies, MALE and MEN, 
monthlies. 

Adventure stories are wanted running from 
5000 to 5500 words, for which payment is 
$250 to $500. And here’s how the needs for 
these magazines are broken down. 


Jean Robbins and her son Peter 
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1. The wish-fulfillment adventure where 
the main character “gets-away-from-it-all” 
to some exotic place where exciting things 
happen. 

2. Westerns which have the ingredients of 
the good adventure story, tightly integrated. 
Loose collections of incidents will not do. 

3. Antique and contemporary yarns about 
“giant” characters, great rogues, gamblers, 
embezzlers, oil field barons. 

4. Great swindlers and hoaxes perpetrated 
all over the country. 

5. Civil war adventures. 

6. Ingenious escapes from prisons, or from 
the enemy in the Civil War, World War II 
or the Korean War. 

7. Ordinary Joes, privates, corporals, who 
became great heroes through some quirk of 
circumstances, 

8. Disaster stories. 


For Mare, MEN and True AcTION, every 
story must be based on an actual event. It 
must be true. 

For Swank the true adventures run a bit 
shorter, from 3000 to 3500 words and even 
less. Here satirical pieces are wanted. Take 
apart some contemporary trend. But see that 
your scalpel is sharp and clean. 

Swank also uses fiction, but this must be in 
the adult man-woman category. These may 
be on the macabre, and even bizarre side— 
what Bruce Friedman calls “unsettling.” 
Short-shorts too, 1000 to 1250 words. Pay- 
ment $150 to $250. 

Pick up the February issue of Men. It has 
gone from 80 to 96 pages. It is now printed 
on slick paper and has many full color pages. 
Notice the understatement and the lean writ- 
ing, vigorous but not hoked up. The em- 
phasis is on exciting story action, not on 
hysterical writing. 

Study “The Great Raid on Pantagian,” by 
Mark Sufrin; “Bad News For Indian Char- 
lie,” by Walter Kaylin; “Take Your Woman 
and Die in Siberia,” by Eric Pleasants, a first 
person story; “Run, Legionnaire,” by Martin 
Fass. 

Bruce Friedman is ‘a swell person to work 
with, and he is looking for new writers. This 
is a solid, wide open market. 

The other men’s magazine group published 
here, edited by Noah Sarlat and Richard 
Gallagher, are Stac, For MEN On.y, Man’s 
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Wor.p, ADVENTURE Lire, KEN, BATTLE- }, 


FIELD, and SpoRTSMAN. These were discussed 
in detail last month. The needs are about the 
same right now. 

Then there is the movie and TV group— 
TV-Wor.p, Movie Wor tp, and ScrEEN 
Srars, edited by Pat Grubbo. Like other fan 
magazines of this type, these are to a con- 
siderable extent staff written. However, free 
lance material is bought too. If you have 
access to the neon lighted personalities in 
Hollywood, New York or elsewhere, Pat 
would like to see your wotk—personality 
sketches, interviews—fan stuff. Lengths 2000 
to 3000 words. Payment is very low. 


Checks Go To 


“Parrish,” a first novel by Mildred Savage, 
published by Simon and Schuster on Octo- 
ber 20 has a most unusual and exciting 
history. It was submitted on a Friday, read 
over the weekend and accepted Monday 
morning. Even before publication the Liter- 
ary Guild snapped it up for their November 
selection, Warner Brothers paid $160,000 
with a sliding scale to $250,000, based on 
sales, possibly the highest price ever paid for 
a first novel before publication; and Pocket 
Books bought it for an undisclosed but large 
sum. Even before the publication date Simon 
and Schuster had it back on the presses for a 
second large printing. Joshua Logan will 
produce and direct the picture. 

“Beloved Infidel” memoir of Scott Fitz- 
gerald by Sheilah Graham and Gerold Frank, 
went to Twentieth Century-Fox for $100,000 
and will probably be produced by Jerry 
Wald. Incidentally, there is talk that Jerry 
Wald is planning to publish paperback books. 
sheet music and records in connection with 
pictures he produces. Writers involved should 
watch out for contract complications. 

Jerry Wald was also the producer of “Pey- 
ton Place,” by Grace Metalious, and will 
probably take over responsibility for the as 
yet unpublished, untitled sequel to “Peyton 
Place,” and a third book by this prolific 
writer, “The Tight White Collar.” All these 
books are Messner products in hard covers. 

Richard Powell’s “Pioneer, Go Home,” has 
been sold to Sam Jaffe for $175,000, plus a 
bonus of $15,000, if the book becomes a 
Book-of-the-Month choice, and plus 6 per 
(Continued on page 70) 
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| Ghosting for |Greenbacks 


o- By H. D. Ballenger 





0 You'd never guess by looking at me that I’m a 
ghost! And I have quite a stable of assistant ghosts 
working for me. Instead of broomsticks, my aides 
ride typewriters, whipping up a wide variety of ma- 
terial for people who have the skeletons of ideas and 
the urge, but lack the know-how for expressing 


1] themselves via the written word. 
The life of the ghost is exciting, exhilarating, and 
- | anything but ghastly. You may be called upon to 


write about any subject from angels to space ships— 
any form from jingles to theses—from shorts to long 
) novels. And occasionally, a motion picture treatment 
or play might wend its way to you. 
h Many outstanding literary works have been ghost- 
qa i ed, dating as far back as Aristotle, whose students 
signed his name to their work. According to S. J. 
r. Michelson, Director of Michelson’s Ghost-Writers 
ll Service of New York, Julius Caesar had a ghost 
named Hirtius, and most of George Washington’s 
addresses were written by Alexander Hamilton. In 
our own era, autobiographies, personal adventure 
sagas and success stories are usually discreetly 
‘ spooked, such as Frank Buck’s “Bring "Em Back 
Alive” and Osa Johnsson’s “I Married Adventure.” 
Recently “Double Exposure” has created copy for 
gossip columns over the question of ghosts. It 
seems the Morgan sisters are in for more publicity 
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than bargained for. My clients include such 
people as mayors, senators, football coaches, 
governors, even famous personalities in gov- 
ernment and finance. 

Sometimes, a ghost is awarded a by-line, 
such as “told to” or “in collaboration with.” 
Such was the case with the Lillian Roth 
autobiography, “I'll Cry Tomorrow,” and 
the autobiographies of Ethel Waters and 
Diana Barrymore. But more often, the 
ephemeral creature remains anonymous, and 
is unable to say “boo” about even his most 
successful piece of writing. 

What are the qualifications of the ghost? 
First, he must be a versatile writer. He must 
be well informed on the various writing mar- 
kets and familiar with the art of slanting ma- 
terial. He must be genuinely interested in 
people, events and activities. He must be 
prepared to work on a wide range of sub- 
jects, and be able to sift the so-called facts a 
client presents. He must often do painstaking 
and exacting research. (The local library is 
an excellent prowling ground.) And very 
important, whatever the job, he must be able 
to place himself in his client’s shoes in order 
to better understand what should be written 
and how to write it to please the client. 

These are the essentials whether you lone- 
wolf it or work as a writer for an established 
ghosting agency. 


The Ways and Haunts To Land the Jobs 


About now, you’re probably muttering to 
yourself, “Okay. So he’s a ghost writer. But 
how in outer space do you break into this 
field? Where do you begin haunting?” 

Naturally, I’m best qualified to speak for 
myself. I knew I had a flair for writing. I 
was still a kid when I broke in as a cub re- 
porter on the Dar_y OKLAHOMAN. I wanted 
to prove myself and take a whack at a human 
interest story, so I moseyed to the city dog 
pound. There, I met up with a collie who was 
about to be annihilated because he had gob- 
bled down somebody’s pet parrot. He looked 
at me so wistfully that I felt compelled to be- 
come a Public Dog Defender. I trotted back 
to the newspaper, but worried so over the 
animal’s plight, I couldn’t think of a lead for 
the story until someone bawled at me, “Well, 
Ballenger, what did the dog have to say for 
himself?” 
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That was my cue, and, as it turned out, the 
key to my future. I pleaded the case of the 
collie through his own eyes and words. More 
than a thousand phone calls, letters and tele- 
grams poured in. Public pressure led to the 
dog’s ultimate reprieve from the gas chamber 
to the custody of a generous, new master. 

Overwhelmed by my initial success at ghost- 
ing for a dog, I decided to switch to humans. 
True, they can talk back, but they pay better! 

Now, let’s talk about you. Like the sleek 
taut athlete, you must first train for the 
job. To be able to meet the competition of 
other ghosts, you must first be a published 
fiction writer if you’re planning to do a lot 
of fiction ghosting, or be a capable article 
writer if that is the ghosting field you are 
planning to haunt. How can you get 
launched in this world of spirits? Let me sug- 
gest three ways: 

First, query the heads of your local civic, 
fraternal, political or religious organizations. 
Offer to write an address expertly, for a fee. 
The aspiring spectre should keep in close 
contact with such groups, or any media where 
there’s a chance of nabbing assignments. 
Political groups utilize the services of many 
ghost writers for speeches and campaign ma- 
terial. Business firms call upon ghosts fre- 
quently for technical or industrial writing 
and research. V.I.P.s work with ghosts on all 
manners of writing. 

Another tried and true method is through 
classified ads. A small classified ad in your 
community newspaper can bring some 
astounding results for a very small outlay of 
cash. (One ad that cost me $10 brought in 
$2,400 worth of business!) Very often, 
people don’t know writers. And sometimes, 
perspective clients prefer to deal with some- 
one they don’t know personally. This is 
particularly true in the lush field of confes- 


No mortal food will touch my lips 
This night—no squab, no roast. 

A lonely sip of manuscript 

Is rationed to the ghost. 


But when the villain’s all at sea, 
The darling raised from sorrow, 
My client’s fee will buy for me 
A hearty meal tomorrow! 

... Pat, the Wraith 









































sion stories. Countless men and women have 
experiences they feel will sell. Very few have 
the ability to write them. Ghosting confes- 
sions is an excellent way to start your career. 
However, you will receive many other types 
of job calls through your classified ads. 
Provocative ad captions, such as: Ghost Will 
Help You Materialize Your Ideas! or Are 
You Haunted by Whoppers of Story Ideas? 
or the like should help get you clients. 

Also a desirable method is to contact an 
established ghosting agency and sell yourself 
as a valuable addition to its staff. This is dif- 
ficult, however, unless you have writing 
credits. Most of these agencies are located in 
New York or Hollywood, where both sales 
markets and talent are available. 


The Capital Gains of The Spook 


Ghosting is a lucrative field. For creating a 
short story, the going rate is from $100 to 


$200. Novelettes can bring from $250 to 
$500. And for full length novels, the usual 
price is from $1,000 to $3,000. There also 
seems to be a growing demand for theses and 
long dissertations, desired by authorities on 
specific subjects who cannot write. These 
plums pay from $1,000 to $3,000. 

Let’s swoosh back down to earth, though. 
Very often, especially in the early stages, you 
will run across jobs of revision or editing. 
These, of course, pay less than those where 
you create from scratch, but commensurately 
well. And on speeches and articles, you will 
have to determine your own fee in keeping 
with the type of writing and the amount of 
time involved. 

Above all, bear in mind that ghost writing 
is a business, and as such, should be handled 
in.a business-like manner, on a business basis. 

Whether you know the person or not, when 
you have agreed upon a fee, write a brief let- 
ter stating that you agree to write such-and- 
such for X amount of dollars for so-and-so. 
This will save you many headaches later on. 
Then, before typing a single word, collect at 
least half of the fee in advance, the remainder 
to be paid upon completion of your work. 
This, too, should be incorporated in your let- 
ter. Not even a ghost can live on promises. 


Many writers have built up a full time 
schedule of ghosting. It wouldn’t be cricket, 
or ghostmanly, to mention names. Naturally, 
satisfied clients mean repeat performances, 
and that’s how your reputation spirals. A 
current writing project of mine is a 50,000 
word dissertation for a university PhD. The 
fee for this job is $1,500 which is all the pay 
or glory I want from my job. To reveal that 
this dissertation is ghosted would be unethical 
to my profession and a disasterous climax to 
my client. It is usually necessary in starting 
out, however, to have some steady means of 
income and to allocate the handling of your 
ghosting projects to your spare time until you 
have built up a sufficient clientele to warrant 
otherwise. 

Now that you’ve been briefed on the 
qualifications and break-through methods, 
let’s look at ghosting in a two-way mirror. 
Let’s weigh the advantages and the disad- 
vantages. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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CONTESTS 
& AWARDS 
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The Springfield Versewriters’ Guild is holding its 
annual poetry contest. The deadline for entries is 
January 31, 1959. 

$20.00 will be awarded for the best serious poem 
and $5.00 for the best example of light verse, plus 
regional prizes of $15.00 restricted to Central Illinois 
residents. Poems must be original and unpublished, 
rhymed, not over 20 lines, typed, and submitted 
unsigned with name and address of contestant in a 
sealed envelope. Contestants may submit only one 
entry in each division (serious and light verse). 

Poems (or requests for rules, which should include 
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a stamped, addressed envelope) should be 
mailed to B. M. McCaleb, Poetry Contest 
Editor, 1900 North 20th Street, Springfield, 


Illinois. 


Morehouse-Gorham Company and the 
Episcopal Book Club offer an award of 
$1000 for an unpublished manuscript which 
deals in one way or another with the faith, 
practice, life and work of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States or the Anglican 
Church in Canada. It is open to clerical and 
lay members of either church. For details 
write to Morehouse-Gorham, 14 East 41st 
Street, New York City 17, N. Y. 


The Topeka Civic Theatre, Topeka, Kansas, 
is holding another play-writing contest. An 
award of $500 is offered for the best original, 
full-length play, and the contest is open to 
everybody except members of the Topeka 
Civic Theatre. In a similar contest con- 
ducted in 1947 the winner was William Gib- 
son, whose play, “Two for the Seesaw,” is a 
current Broadway success. 

Entries must be typewritten, on only one 
side of the paper, and the name of the author 
must not appear on the manuscript. A sepa- 
rate sheet should be enclosed, listing the 
name and address of the author and the title 
of the play. Entries must be postmarked no 
later than May 31, 1959. Address manu- 
scripts to Contest Editor, Topeka Civic 
Theatre, Box 893, Topeka, Kansas, and en- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope. 

The Topeka Civic Theatre reserves the 
right to present the premier of the winning 
play, during the season of 1959-1960. The 
final judge will be a well-known figure in the 
theater. Preliminary judging will be by a 
committee of readers from the Topeka Civic 
Theatre and by three faculty members of the 
drama departments of Kansas colleges. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR will hold a poetry 
contest this year in conjunction with a spe- 
cial issue on poetry to be published in June 
of 1959. The winning poems will be pub- 
lished in the summer issue, which will be de- 
voted to essays about various aspects of con- 
temporary American poetry, new poems by 
distinguished American poets, and reviews 
of the year’s outstanding books of poetry. 
The contest is open to all American poets 
who have not yet had a book published. 


Three prizes will be awarded: First prize, 
$100; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 

All manuscripts must be received on or be- 
fore February 15, 1959. Poems previously 
published are not eligible. Each contestant 
may submit no more than three poems, and 
no poem shall exceed 100 lines. 


Six typed copies of each manuscript should 
be submitted, clearly addressed to THE 
AMERICAN SCHOLAR Poetry Contest, 1811 
Q Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. If a 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed, one 
copy of each poem will be returned after the 
contest winners have been announced. 

The magazine reserves the right to accept 
for publication at its usual rates any poem 
that is not awarded a prize. 


Three prizes will be awarded to American 
poets by THe VircIniA QuarRTERLY REvIEW. 
First prize is $500 and there are two second 
prizes of $250. 

The closing date for submission of manu- 
scripts is January 1, 1959. Announcement of 
the awards will be made in the Spring, 1959, 
issue of THE VirGINIA QuaRTERLY REVIEW, 
and the prizewinning poems will be published 
in an issue of the magazine. The prizes will 
be in addition to payment for publication at 
the magazine’s usual rates. 


No specific length is indicated for poems, 
but since the winning poems will be pub- 
lished in the magazine, it should be apparent 
that poems of great length cannot be con- 
sidered. No poem that has previously ap- 
peared in print is eligible. Contestants may 
submit as many entries as they wish. THE 
VIRGINIA QuARTERLY REviEw reserves the 
right to accept for first publication at its 
usual rates any poem submitted that is not 
awarded a prize. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to THE 
VIRGINIA QuaRTERLY REviEw, One West 
Range, Charlottesville, Virginia, and the 
envelope should be marked “Emily Clark 
Balch Prize Contest.” Manuscripts will be 
read promptly and those considered unsuit- 
able for a prize or for publication will be 
returned if a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope is enclosed. THE VirciIniA Quar- 
TERLY REviEw will not be responsible for the 
return of any manuscript that does not com- 
ply with this condition. 
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The Little Theatre Guild of Houston, Texas, 
is sponsoring a statewide contest for three- 
act stage plays . . . not to exceed one-hour 
duration and written by Texas writers. The 
first place award will be $200.00, the second 
$100.00, and an honorable mention will be 
made around April 1, 1959, in the leading 
newspapers. The closing entry date is Feb- 
ruary 1, 1959. 

The contest is open to both amateurs and 
professionals. The play remains the property 
of the author. There will be one New York 
and two Texas judges. There is no limit as 
to theme. No entry blanks are needed. Each 
manuscript must be double-space typed. 
Even though handled with care, they do not 
assume responsibility for mss. Suggest you 
keep a carbon. Mail to Contest Chairman: 
Jimi B. Adams, 2401 Swift Blvd., Houston 
25, Texas. 


The Macmillan Company is inaugurating 
an annual $7,500 fiction prize. Of this sum, 
$2,500 will be an outright award, and $5,000 
will be an advance against all royalty in- 
come. 

The opening and closing dates of the con- 
test will be January 1, 1959, to March 31, 
1959. Only manuscripts under considera- 
tion during this three-month period will be 
eligible for the award. The winning nove 
will be announced on or before May 15, 
1959, and will be published in the fall of 
the same year. 

The contest is open to writers of every na- 
tionality without restriction. Any work of fic- 
tion except for mysteries and westerns will 
be eligible, provided: 

1. It be a hitherto unpublished work in 
the English language. (Unpublished trans- 
lations into English from works in foreign 
languages will be considered eligible, but 
preference will be given to novels of particu- 
lar significance to American readers. ) 

2. It be no less than 50,000 words and no 
more than 200,000 words in length. 

3. It be typewritten, double-spaced, and 
on one side of the paper only. 

4. It be uncommitted for any other pub- 
lication and not concurrently under con- 
sideration by any other publisher. 

The winning manuscript will be chosen by 
the editorial staff of The Macmillan Com- 
pany. If, in the opinion of the editors, no 
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manuscript submitted merits the prize, no 
award will be given. As the publishers can- 
not be responsible for the loss of manuscripts, 
the author should be careful to retain a car- 
bon copy. 

Aside from the outright award of $2,500 
and the advance of $5,000 against royalties, 
all other terms relating to publication of the 
award-winning manuscript will be arranged 
to the mutual satisfaction of the author and 
the publisher. 

No contest forms are required. Every quali- 
fied manuscript submitted during the con- 
test period will automatically be considered 
for the award, and all manuscripts submitted 
for the award will automatically be con- 
sidered for publication in the usual way. 
Publishing contracts may be offered for 
manuscripts other than the award-winning 
manuscript. 

A brochure setting forth the rules of the 
contest may be obtained by writing to Pub- 
licity Department, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Awards 


George Koether for his writing in Look mag- 
azine; Verne O. Williams, Jr., reporter for 
Tue Miami News; and F. L. Megnin, edi- 
tor and publisher of the weekly Dove Creek, 
Colorado, Press, were announced as first- 
place winners of the Ted V. Rodgers Jour- 
nalism Awards. For outstanding articles and 
editorials on highway improvement and use, 
each of these writers received a personal 
award of $1,500, and the privilege of desig- 
nating a school of journalism to receive an 
additional $500 gift. 

The names of six other winner (second and 
third place in each category: magazine, 
daily and weekly newspapers) were also an- 
nounced. Second-place awards were $700; 
third, $300. The Ted V. Rodgers Journalism 
Awards are sponsored by Trailmobile, Inc., 
a member of The ATA Foundation, Inc., a 
medium of the American trucking industry 
through which suppliers cooperate in areas 
of education, technology, research, and pub- 
lic relations. 

Second and third-place winners were: 
Magazines—Edward T. Chase of ARcHITEC- 
TURAL Forum, second. Captain Singleton 
Sheaffer of the Pennsylvania State Police and 
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free-lance writer Paul W. Kearney for an 
article in Reaper’s Dicest, third place. 
Daily Newspapers—George Beveridge, THE 
WasuinctTon, D. C., Star, second. Wilson, 
Hirschfield, THe CLEVELAND (Ohio) PLAIN 
DEALER, third. 


The National Riley Red Rose Day Contest 
winners were: First Award—“Pilgrimage” 
—Bessie Collins—Newark, Delaware. Sec- 
ond Award—“The Red Rose Essence”— 
Marguerite Palmer, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Third Award—‘“Laughing Messages”—Ger- 
trude Linton Nau—Louisville, Kentucky. 
First Honorable Mention — “Requiem” — 
Jerry Rose—Santa Cruz, California, Second 
Honorable Mention — “Spoken Music” — 
Anne Marx—Scarsdale, New York. Third 
Honorable Mention—‘‘Meeting James Whit- 
comb Riley’—Mary McKenna, North 
Hollywood, California. 


The prize for the best science fiction maga- 
zine of the year was awarded to The Mag- 
azine of FanTasy AND ScIENCE FIcTION. 
The presentation was made at the Sixteenth 
Annual Convention of the World Science 
Fiction Society which held its 1958 meeting 
in Los Angeles. 

Other awards included one for the best 
science fiction novel to Fritz Leiber, the best 
short story to Avram Davidson, the best 
artist to F. K. Freas, the best science fiction 


movie to “The Incredible Shrinking Man.” 


A West Coast travel writer, Mrs. Aline Law 
of the San Fernando, California, VALLEY 
TIMEs, was named first-prize winner in the 
J. W. Marriott Cradle of America Awards 
Contest, while second prize went to Mr. 
James Cortese, travel editor of the Memphis 
CoMMERCIAL APPEAL, Memphis, Tennessee. 
A total of $750 in cash prizes will be awarded 
the winners. 


John H. Randall, III, Instructor of English 
at Northwestern, has been announced as the 
winner of the first New England Quarterly 
Literary Fellowship Award in American 
Studies. The award, established last year by 
the New England Quarterly and Houghton 
Mifflin Company, is given annually for work 
in progress, and is designed to encourage the 
writing of books of general interest in the 
fields of American History, Literature, and 
the Social Sciences. 

Mr. Randall’s project “Willa Cather’s 
search for value,” grew out of his thesis work 
for a Ph. D. degree at the University of Min- 
nesota. It will involve not only a penetrating 
view of Willa Cather and her enduring 
novels, but a unique interpretation of the 
American social scene and her reactions to 
it. A publication date has not yet been sched- 
uled for the book. 


The winners of the Ted V. Rogers Journalism Awards ... Left to right, 
George Koethers, F. L. Megnin, Verne O. Williams. 
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Crafts and Hobbies 


One way to pay for those expensive Christmas 
presents you couldn’t resist. . .. Write about them! 


Sports Cars Illustrated, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Monthly. 35c per copy. Read by 
automobile enthusiasts with particular emphasis 
on sports cars and competition cars. John Christy, 
Editor, wants features on famous races, persons or 
cars. Technical “think” pieces are in demand. 
Coverage of local events seldom has a chance. Pays 
$150 to $300 for 1,500-2,000-word articles. Pix 
Pays $50 and up for color cover photographs: 
submitted with manuscripts are considered part of 
package. Pays $10 and up for B&W prints with 
captions. No fiction. Pays on acceptance. Reports 
within one week. 


Foreign Car Guide, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. Monthly. 35c per copy. Directed to Volks- 
wagen owners and enthusiasts. Don Ellenberger, 
Editor, wants articles (preferably with pix) on 
anything and everything of interest to the Volks- 
wagen owner. Do-it-yourself projects appreciated. 
Warns that technical and semi-technical articles 
must be accurate. 1,500-3,000 words. Pays $100- 
150. Uses short do-it-yourself fillers with pix. 
35mm acceptable, larger preferred. Pays $3-7 for 
2%x2¥ or larger B & W pix. Pays on publication. 
Reports within 4 to 6 weeks. 


Wagen Meister, George Griffin Publications, 
P. O. Box 534, West Carollton, Ohio. An external 
house organ for Volkswagen owners and en- 
thusiasts. Short articles, 1,000 words or less, point- 
ing up the ruggedness and reliability of the Volks- 
wagen. Short humor and historical pieces. Pays lc 
per word and up; $4.50 for photos ; $5 for cartoons. 


Scoot, 162-10 Powells Cove Blvd., Whitestone 
57, New York. Gene Pavey, Managing Editor. 
Directed to the motor scooter owner and en- 
thusiast. Mr. Pavey states, ‘““We believe our readers 
to be literate and fairly well educated. Using the 
motor scooter as a common denominator, we’re 
publishing a general interest magazine.” He is in- 
terested in manuscripts under 1,500 words on any 
subject relative to motor scooters. Pays $25 for 
good articles backed up with photos; $15 for 
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shorter pieces. Wants photo stories, technical 
articles, write-ups on interesting locales, etc. No 
restriction on fiction, as long as a scooter is prom- 
inently featured. 


The National Bowhunter, Milton, Wisconsin, 
Monthly. 25c per copy. Carl M. Hulbert, Editor. 
Directed to archers, but mainly to those who hunt 
with the bow and arrow. Want articles about the 
sport as it relates to hunting, how-to articles and 
articles about new bowhunting items. Buys bow- 
hunting stories up to 2,500 words. Articles usually 
shorter. Payment varies. Uses pix to illustrate 
articles. Pays on publication. Reports within 30 
days. 


Model Railroader, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Monthly. 50c per copy. Paul E. Larson, 
Editor. Directed to all hobbyists interested in scale 
model railroading. Wants construction articles on 
specific model railroad projects (structures, cars, 
locomotives, scenery, benchwork, etc.); photo 
stories showing model railroads. Query editor first. 
Buys pix with captions; also, pix to illustrate 
articles. Prefers 8x10, minimum 5x7 glossies. Pays 
$3.50 to $5 per pix. High quality material paid 
for on acceptance; other material, on publica- 
tion. Reports within 10 days. 


Railroad Model Craftsman, Ramsey, New 
Jersey. Monthly. 50c per copy. Harold H. Carstens, 
Editor. Aimed at model railroad hobbyists. Wants 
how-to articles on scale model railroad construc- 
tion: locos, cars, structures, scenery, electrical, etc. 
with good photos or drawings. Please, no articles 
on table construction because currently overloaded. 
Uses fillers. Uses pix with captions. Pays $5 per 
pix. Query first. Payment on publication. Reports 
within 2-3 weeks. 


National Prospector’s Gazette and Treasure 
Hunters News, Bellflower, California. Bi-monthly. 
15c per copy. Dean Miller, Editor. Aimed at 
prospectors, miners and treasure hunters. Wants 
only factual articles, preferably from 1,200-3,000 
words, based upon actual experience in prospect- 
ing, mining or treasure hunting. Prefers first person 
articles which culminate in discovery of treasure. 
By-line accorded if requested. Pay writers own fee 
upon acceptance. Report as soon as possible. 
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The Leather Craftsman, P.O. Box 1386, Fort 
Worth 1, Texas. Bi-monthly. 35c per copy. A. G. 
Belcher, Editor. Audience composed of professional 
and semi-pro craftsmen and hobbyists who make 
and decorate leather articles by hand. Wants 
articles on how-to-make unusual, different, new 
projects—including patterns, plans and pix of 
finished items. Wants good expository writing. Uses 
historical and personality stories in which the art 
and craft is applied to leather. 1,000-2,000 words. 
Pays $10 per printed page, including art, pix and 
text. Wants fillers. Length from one paragraph and 
up. Pays $2 and up. Payment upon publication. 


Craft Horizons, 29 West 53rd St., New York, 
N. Y. Quarterly. 75c per copy. Conrad Brown, Edi- 
tor. Directed to the semi-professional caliber artist, 
craftsman and designer-craftsman as well as to 
people interested in the hand arts—mostly con- 
temporary, but also ancient, classical and folk. 
Covers ceramics, handweaving, metalwork, jewelry 
making, all the arts except painting, sculpture and 
graphics. Emphasis on the philosophy of design. 
NO how-to articles. Best familiarize self with 
copy before querying. Pays $5 minimum per pix 
(8x10) used to illustrate article. Payment on 
publication. 


American Modeler, 304 E. 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y. 35c per copy. A. L. Lewis, Editor, says 
that his audience is composed of “model plane, 
boat, car and radio control builders.of all ages.” 
Suggests you study issue for contents of articles. 
Pays $35-$250 for articles. Uses very little fiction. 
Pays $10 and up for fillers. Wants pix with cap- 
tions. Pays $10-$25 for singles; $5-$10 apiece for 


sets. Pays on acceptance, Reports in 3 weeks. 


Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 35c per copy. William Winter, Editor. 
For hobbyists interested in model airplanes. Wants 
instructional material, how-to-do-its with strong 
pix sequence. Rates vary up to $150. Subjects 
limited to construction, techniques, procedures. 
Prefers queries first. Buys pix with articles and 
pix with captions. Prefers 5x7; at least 4x5. 
Pays on acceptance when assigned; other, after 
30 days. Reports within 10 days. 


Flying Models, 215 Fourth Ave., Suite 1904, 
New York 3, N.Y. Monthly. 35c per copy. Bob 
Buragas, Editor. Directed to model airplane fans 
and contest flyers of all ages. Limited model boat 
coverage. Wants articles on the construction of 
new model plane and boat designs, stories of 
modelling activities of national importance (check 
first) , photo stories dealing with model building or 
flying. Rough proposals preferred, sketches of art 
(if necessary), photos to describe. Word length: 
1200-1500. Finished arrticles not preferred. Rate 
to suit (average $100). Buys pix submitted with 
captions only. 4x5 or larger glossies. Pays $5 
apiece when published. Reports within 1 to 4 
weeks. Pays on publication. 


Is Your ENGLISH 


Holding You Back? 


““Many men and women 
who have good ideas that 
deserve publication are un- 
able to sell their material 
because they use poor Eng- 
lish or can’t express them- 
selves effectively,”’ says 
Don Bolander, director of 
Career Institute, Chicago. 

“Writers and ‘would-be’ 
writers enroll for our home 
course in English to learn 
or review good idiomatic and 
formal grammar, to improve 
their sentence structure, to 
develop a fluent writing 
style, to increase their 
vocabularies, to learn the 
writing techniques used by 
experts. But the study of 
practical English pays off in 
all phases of creative writ- 
ing,”’ says Bolander, “‘be- 
cause language is a tool of 
thought as well as a tool of 
expression. 

“You use words with 
which to think. The more 


you learn about words and 
how to arrange them to ex- 
press your ideas, the better 
your writing, plot structures, 
and characterizations will 
become. The improvement of 
your English — including 
your thinking—can lead to 
amazing writing success.” 

Write today for free 32- 
page booklet, Your English 
and Your Career. It explains 
the importance of English 
in creative thinking and 
professional writing. It 
shows how the Career Insti- 
tute Course in Practical 
English can help you achieve 
your special goals quickly 
in your spare time at home. 
Address a card or letter to 
Don Bolander, Dept. E-1661, 
Career Institute, 30 E. Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
The booklet will be mailed 
to you promptly. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
50c per 1000 words 
Return postage extra 

Minimum order $1.00 


D. PAULLAN 


Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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40 ROCK AVENUE 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable, oe la 


rienced w ie only 

. ~~ A a * You EARN Ie hie you "hove 

ordinary writing ability, it is poss 

cost of Ve eens instruction "before it_ is finished, M. 
ali ourse of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 

WHVENIL TLE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 

this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 


EAST LYNN, MASS. 








details. 


134-35 Cherry Avenue 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


WILL LOZIER 


Flushing 55, N. Y. 








DULA BROCK 


Manuscript Typing 
Fast, accurate service, mailed flat 
60c per thousand words 


513 North Thirteenth 


Saginaw, Michigan 











VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short-stories and television scripts. 
NO READING FEE 


meee HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 
Box PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
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BOOK PRINTING 


Technical, Medical, Science, Religion, Philosophy, 
Family Histories Genealogy, Historical Fiction and 
Poetry Books and Pamphlets edited and = Fine 
color printing. Free Estimates. Write 


MARTIN G. WETZEL, Dept. 101 
2205 So. Campbell Ave., Alhambra, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate, confidential service. 
Bond, one carbon, extra first and last 
pages. 60c per thousand. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
290 Ridgewood Road, Key Biscayne, Miami, Florida 


SONGWRITERS !!!! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
For information write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. 


| HAVE MOVED 


LILLIAN TAUTGES ELDERS 


2815 Chippewa Street 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


LS TAPE TYPIST 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; wert 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, sovising.. rewrit 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems. 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly wend when ready. 
Free carbon on white geoer. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A’ A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


“WANTED” — TYPING 
Manuscripts and what have you? 
Neat, accurate and prompt. On bond paper, 
free carbon and extra first page. 
50c per 1000 words 


MARY MASON 





























Box 688 Delta, Colo. 











Sports Afield Hunting Annual, 959 Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Annual. 50c per copy. Ted 
Kesting, Editor. Technical treatment of hunting 
subjects, telling specifically how to go about hunt- 
ing a particular animal. 2,000-4,000 words. Seeks 
good action pix that graphically demonstrate the 
points covered in the article. Style should be in- 
formative, anecdotal, and entertaining with the 
main purpose being service to the reader who 
wants to know how to hunt the particular animal 
involved. Rates equal to highest in the field. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. Report within 10 days. 


Minimum—$1000 Per Article! 


Playboy, 232 East Ohio, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Hugh M. Hefner, Editor and Publisher, has 
launched a new acceptance policy for articles. 
There is now a regular minimum $1,000 payment 
for all accepted full-length articles; the establish- 
ment of a minimum $500 rate for short-short arti- 
cles; $2,000 payment for non-fiction judged “im- 
portant enough to warrant an exception to PLay- 
Boy’s usual rule of commencing its issues with 
fiction”; a $1,000 annual bonus for the article, 
which in the estimation of the magazine’s Editorial 
Board, was the best in the past calendar year. 
Thus, it’s possible (if not probable) to collect a 
total of $3,000 for one well-done article! Mr. 
Hefner states, ““The range of subject matter should 
be such as to interest 900,000 urban males who 
monthly turns to PLaysoy for interesting en- 
tertainment.”’ This includes serious or humorous 
articles, thoroughly researched and interestingly 
written, which will reflect the interests and the 
point of view of the vigorous, single young man.” 
Pays on acceptance. Reports within 7 days. Send 
non-fiction to Jack Kessie, Associate Editor, 


Photography 


Home Movies & Professional Cine Photogra- 
pher, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles 57, 
Calif. Monthly. 35c per copy. Henry Provisor, 
Editor, says that his magazine is directed to ama- 
teur and semi-professional cine photographers. He 
wants articles on motion-picture making, from the 
point of view of the amateur. How-to articles on 





EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure “Open Your Door to Literary Success" 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 


submit a book ms. or play 


EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION ... & MARKETING 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 








1658 SO. NORMANDIE 





MARY KAY TENNISON 


LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 
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gadgets and movie aids welcomed. Unusual ap- 
plications of motion-picture photography by non- 
professionals. Length 2,500-3,500 words. Pays 
on acceptance. Pix considered part of manuscripts. 
Reports within 2 weeks. 


Amateur Screen & Photography, Camerarts 
Publishing Co., Inc., 3755 West Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. Quarterly. $1 a copy. F. Sorren, 
Editor, uses illustrated articles of interest to ama- 
teur and professional photographers. Length: 
750-1500 words; style: general rather than tech- 
nical, Payment arranged individually and made 
upon acceptance. Reports within 10 days. 


Amateur Art & Camera, Camerarts Publishing 
Co., Inc., 3755 West Armitage Ave., Chicago 47, 
Ill. Quarterly. $1 per copy. F. Sorren, Editor, 
lists same requirements as for above-mentioned 
publication, with the difference that this publica- 
tion is directed to amateur and professional artists. 


Modern Photography, 33 W. 60th St., New 
York, 23, N. Y. Monthly. 40c per copy. Directed 
to amateur and advanced amateur photographers. 
Jacquelin Balish, Editor, wants illustrated articles 
of photographic nature. Query first. Payment 
varies. Also wants photographic how-to articles, 
up to 250 words in length, with illustrations. Pays 
$10 to $25. Send to Patricia Caulfield. Pays on 
acceptance. Reports within 10 days. 


Camera 35, 9 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Quarterly. 50c per copy. Tom Maloney, Editor, 
says his publication in directed to advanced ama- 
teur and professional photographers interested in 
all phases of 35mm photography. Wants technical, 
historical, human interest articles on photography. 
1,500-5,000 words. Payment usually made on page 
rate of $50 per page. Buys pix to illustrate arti- 
cles and pix with captions only. Pays on accept- 
ance. Reports within 2-3 weeks. 


U. S. Camera Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.50 per year. Ed Hannigan, Editor. All ma- 
terial must deal with the subject of photography, 
photographs and photographers, written to in- 
terest both professionals and amateurs. Payments 
for articles are based on $50 per page; black- 
and-white photographs bring from $5 to $50 each 
for those accepted, and $25 to $150 for color 
photographs. Fillers used are brief items about 
photography, with illustrations; photo kinks; 
how-to’s—payment for these is from $5 to $10 
each. Payments are made upon publication, and 
reports require two weeks. 


Photography Annual, One Park Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. Monthly. 35c per copy. Directed to 
amateur photographers. Bruce Downes, Editor, 
wants articles that teach the reader how to make 
his own pictures better, both technically and 
esthetically. Emphasis on using the tools of pho- 
tography: cameras, films, and accessories. Prefer 
query first. Length varies with articles. All arti- 





WRITER- 
CRAFT 


O. B. CANNON 


Director 





Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing flelds 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 1677-D Casselberry, Florida 








BOOK WRITERS 


My twenty yeurs of experience and technical know-how will 
pave the way to success for you. My clients are selling, I edit, 
correct, polish, revise where it is needed, and present your 
writings at their very best. Your book manuscript will be re- 
turned to you typewritten and ready for the publisher. $2.00 
per thousand words, (four typed pages) on finest bond paper, 
plus one carbon copy. Write me for convenient terms of pay- 


zi EDITH M. NAILL 


Box 117 Gower, Missouri 








STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


3 he rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No reading 

TV and radio scripts done from your material. My book, 
Hic TION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book no writer 
can afford to be without. Price $2.00. Also a 12-lesson course 
in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. 


ZEIGER HAY Writer's Workshop 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per 
finished page, plus postage. Editing if desired. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 
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| wrote a story. It was a good yarn, full of 

excitement. But, | didn't know where to sell 
it. Week after week | pondered, until one ill-starred night 
my house burned down, and | barely escaped with my life 
and my typewriter. 


That first story is gone, but as | sit here in my tent grind- 
ing out copy by candlelight, | glance from time to time at 
the Writer's Market, which | borrowed from a friend. This 
book has given me dozens of ideas on how to sell the story 
I'm doing now, and as soon as | collect from the fire insur- 
ance company, I'll buy oné of my own. 


Never again will 1 be without the Writer's Market. Never 
again will | smoke in bed! 


1958 Writer's Market at your bookstore, or $4.50 postpaid from 
Dept. G10, Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Nome 





Address 

















Payment of $ enclosed__.____ 









































cles must be illustrated. Page rates tops in field. 


Pays on acceptance. Pavs $10 each for 75-100- MANUSCRIPTS 


word photo tips with 1 pix. Want 8 x 10 or larger 


smooth surface pix on any subject matter. Pays WANTED 


$40 for color; $20 for b & w. Send articles to 
John Durniak, Feature Editor; James M. Zanutto, Leading Business Book Publisher 
Picture Editor. Reports within one month. Seeking Manuscripts 


in the Fields of 
SALES 
MANAGEMENT 
MARKETING 
HUMAN RELATIONS 
LABOR RELATIONS 


ADVERTISING 
| OK for Men, Guy, Combat . . . all three publi- MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
cations are bi-monthly and sell for 35c per copy 


330 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. W. A. Rob- PREFER AUTHORS 
bins, Editor. Wants true adventure stories for WELL RECOGNIZED 


Quoth the Raven Nevermore 





Sports Car Journal, 5146-A Venice Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 19, California. Ceased publication. 


Art & Photography has been discontinued. 


General 


men: incredible characters, escape, survival, mili- 
tary adventures, war stories, a hana or his- IN THEIR FIELD 
torical crime, swindles. Length: 3,000-4,500 Excellent Royalty Arrangements 
words.. Payment starts at $175. Reports within wee 
10 days. Pay on acceptance. Strong Merchandising Set-Up 
Assures Excellent Sales of Books 
Catholic Management Journal and Catholic Developed From Accepted 
ae Journal, 400 a oe re Manuscripts 
* isconsin. uarterly. Irected toward ad- 
ministrators oh erate of Catholic schools and WRITE: BOX WD 768 


institutions. Wants feature articles on construc- 125 West 41 St. New York 36, N. Y. 


tion and maintenance of buildings; finance; food 


service; new products; specific administrative and YOU CAN MAKE 


educational policies. All materia] must pertain to 


Catholic schools or inatitutions. 1,500-2.500-word EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 








i i 9 " We tee yi prod fill trad 4 
articles with 2 or 3 glossy photos. Send query, out phoeScatoriess ature aficien an ama ceria . tie sper 
on mavazines, an 'e' ‘a ec soe 
line or complete manuscript. Pays $20-$30 per for free 3,000 word ilustrated folder and learn how to ‘write 
manuscript. Reports immediately. Lois M. Lunz, =e 


; . THE NON FICTION PRESS 
Associate Editor. Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


| Church Administration (published by the Sun- MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


day School Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 








' tion), 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tennessee. Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
| A new 40-page monthly magazine slated for Oc- correction if desired. 60¢ per 1000 words, plus 
tober, 1959, publication and buying articles now! postage. Minimum order $1.00. 

| Directed toward improving the work of the church FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 

| staff members, general church officers and church R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





committee members. Wants feature and how-to 















articles about the above-listed positions and arti- ae Waren Eeiting {——— eens 
: | cles on leadership principles (i.e. techniques or cue tne ter'ben. Son wilt Be'sent the completed aa | 
3 : working with people, the art of delegating, listen- Many novele and other manuscripts I have ghested for authers. 
; ing, leading conferences, developing morals, etc.) ; my part’ of the ‘Work is "appreciated ‘ty them. Seal y be happy 
church office and financial records; church-office confidential. ent on stories and $10 on book lengths. The 
procedures; cartoons and poetry which say some- Lot my enpert technical skill Help you as an author. 
a thing forcefully or wittingly on the subjects listed MARIE RAMS 
above. High quality and — _ prevale 1694 Blair Avenue St. Pout 4, Minnonete 
y throughout. 1,600 words preferred. Pays 2c per 
word. Reports within 15 days if return postage is | BELANGER TYPING SERVICE 
: enclosed. Professional Standards 
ei 50c per 1000 words 
5 New Homes Guide, 530 Fifth Ave., New York (65c per M if minor corrections desired) 
s 36, N.Y. Twice yearly. 50c per copy. Gladys Add return postage 


Miller, Editor. For those interested in the build- MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
511 West 20th Pine Bluff, Ark. 








{ ing of a new home. Wants articles on new homes, 
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SECRET OF FAILURE! 


MOST WRITERS FAIL TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS IN THE FICTIONAL 
FIELD DUE TO INABILITY TO CREATE GOOD STORY MATERIAL! 
Our home study training in STORY CREA- 
TION is different from any other on the 
market! ERIC HEATH spent years of research 
in developing his famous “Category of Basic 
Human Motives” . which nullifies Polti’s 
“Thirty-six Dramatic Situations” and has been 
proclaimed to be one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the field of literature! 

You Gan Start Our Personalized Training for Only $5.00! 


Send for Free Brochure 


GWYTHER STUDIOS 


Fallbrook, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All. work _proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 


65c per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 





4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


service featuring author-ownership (all copies 
bound and belong to author) and distribution 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


Murray Hill 7o-= 
342 Madison Avenue lew York 17, N. Y. 








BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances i cam and regular sales are best in 
confessions becau: 

Confessions are a big, hungry market. 

A writer's name isn't important. 

Editors actually encourage beginne: 
As an experienced, selling confession weiter. I can help 
you get started. 

tailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 


ELEANA OLIPHANT 
615 H St., N. E. Miami, Oklahoma 








OHIO TYPIST 


Experienced Typist. Neat and accurate work. Minor 
corrections. 65¢ per 1,000 words. Mailed flat. 
Prompt and highest quality service. 


WILMENA MERTZ 


Box 59 Buckland, Ohio 











construction, building, etc., with emphasis on ar- 
chitecture and design. Also articles on kitchens, 
bathrooms, laundries, heating and cooling, financ- 
ing and insurance. Can illustrate with photos. 
Payment varies, usually $75 per page. Uses fillers 
on above topics. Pays on acceptance. Reports 
within 4 to 6 weeks. 


Home Modernizing Guide, 530 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y. Twice yearly. 50c per copy. Gladys 
Miller, Editor. For those interested in remodeling 
the older home. Wants articles on remodeled, 
modernized houses: kitchens, baths, laundries, 
heating and cooling, painting, construction, etc. 
Same rates as above. 


Ice Cream Review, 1445 N. Fifth St., Milwau- 
kee 12, Wisc. Edward Thom, Editor. Concerned 
specifically with the frozen dessert industry, in- 
cluding. ice cream, ice milk, vegetable fat-frozen 
dessert, water-ice novelties—on both the retail 
and wholesale levels. Interested in articles on new 
plants, processing, and packaging techniques; and 
various merchandising methods. Pays 2c per word; 
$2-$5 per photo. Pays on publication. 


Milk Dealer, 1445 N. Fifth St., Milwaukee 12, 
Wis. Edward Thom, Editor. Interested in articles 
on new dairy plants; processing and packaging 
techniques; advertising; merchandising; sales pro- 
motion by dairies. Also wants articles dealing 
with milk, cottage cheese, butterntilk; sour cream, 
chocolate and flavored milks, yogurt, cream, half 
and half—the items found in a store’s dairy case 
or a routeman’s truck. Pays 2c per word; $3-$5 
per photo. Pays on publication. 


The Driller, 2302 10th Ave., South Milwaukee, 
Wisc. Ken Albrecht, Editor. Monthly. 25c per 
copy. Uses articles concerning the operations of 
individual water well drillers who use at least one 
Bucyrus-Erie drilling machine. Wants action pho- 
tos to illustrate scripts. Detailed editorial require- 
ments furnished on request. Pays 3c per word; $3 
per pix. Pays on acceptance. Query first. 


Food Service Magazine, 2132 Fordem Ave., 
Madison 1, Wisc. James R. Myers, Editor. Di- 
rected to owners, opertors, and managers of res- 
taurents, hospitals, hotels, drive-ins, in-plant cafe- 
terias, and all food service establishments. Contact 
editor for special instructions prior to doing arti- 
cles. Pay on acceptance. Rates vary, with mini- 
mum of $100. 


Crops and Soils, 2702 Monroe St., Madison, 
Wis. L. G. Monthey, Editor. Monthly (Oct 
through May) ; bi-monthly (June through Sept.). 
35c per copy. Interested in material dealing with 


(Continued on page 80) 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketin 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39. 


30 OCEAN STREET 
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epee on your story, $2.00; thorough sc -technique analysis, $4.00; 
for complete course of ten. Book ms. 
group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


nquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 





Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 








The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 





The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 81-R 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


to: 
Name 


Street Address ... 





prtcesesescsss--- 


Saeiers MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY~~~~~" 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


City op Tews... MRD. . DMR cccccsccces 
(All inquiries fidential. No sal will call.) 
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The West Coast story editor for Tue U. S. 
Sree. Houwr is Gerry Morrison, whose office 
is in a building right on the famous corner 
of Hollywood and Vine. 

Morrison, a graduate of the University of 
Iowa, began his career right after graduation 
when he went to work as a writer for radio 
stations KSO and KRNT. His college master 
had been in English and journalism, and he 
had done a lot of work as a student writing 
for an experimental television station. He 
would have liked to go right into television 
writing as a career, but at that time (1933) 
there were only three receivers and one sta- 
tion in the area, and no one knew with any 
certainty that television would become prac- 
tical and popular. 

“My interests,” Morrison says, “have always 
been in drama—not only the writing of it, 
but producing, acting, every phase of it.” 

Morrison worked as a free-lance radio 
writer and actor in Chicago, and as a news- 
paperman; during the war, he was an in- 
fantry company commander for four years. 
Then, after the war, he went back to Chicago 
and began to write for television. He did 
a lot of the early television dramas that 
originated in Chicago; he produced the Don 
McNeil show, wrote the Wayne King show 
for three years, and wrote for various pro- 
grams such as Kraft, Suspense, and Lights 
Out. He finally joined Batton, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborne as a producer, but in- 
variably became involved in the editing end 
of things; and now, of course, he is in charge 
of property (script) search for the BBD&O 
program, Tue U. S. Sree: Howr, on the 
West Coast. 
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“Primarily,” Morrison says, “my dealings 
here are with agents. An agent will call, tell 
me he has a property that might be all right 
for the show. He briefs me quickly on the 
basic idea, and if it sounds right I tell him 
to send it in. I read it, and if I like it I send 
it on to the Theatre Guild in New York. The 
producer and the Guild editor read it; if 
they like it, and it fits the current needs, they 
submit it to the client for final approval 

which is usually automatic) and then they 
negotiate with the writer’s agent. Once the 
script is accepted, they contact the writer 
with suggested recommendations for cutting 
or any other changes that may be needed. 
Usually some altering or polishing is done 
on each one, by the writer. 

“Or, perhaps an agent will phone me, and 
tell me that Joe Blow has an idea he’d like 
to talk about. If Joe is an established writer, 
I'll talk it over with him; and, if it’s a good 
idea, we'll accept an outline. Of course, we 
can only accept an outline in the case of a 
writer who has actual live TV credit. Maga- 
zine credit, no matter how good it might be, 
wouldn't be enough—we couldn’t be sure 
he’d be able to write a live play. 

“One dictate I get from the Guild is: ‘We 
are looking for important dramas.’ That’s 
an ambiguous term, until you inspect it in 
terms of drama. Importance can mean many 
things; it can apply to a wild farce comedy 
like “‘No Time for Sergeants,” or to a West- 
ern which uses all the old cliché scenes, but 
in a brand new way, like “The Last Notch,” 
which we first produced on the air before 
it was made into an MGM movie. Both of 
these dramas were important. While their 











$148,400 IN ROYALTIES * 


How to get 


YOUR BOOK 


Published 
Promoted 


Distributed 


1001 IDEAS 
TIPS and HINTS 


for professionals 
and beginners 








This FREE book has helped over 


700 writers to get published 


> iT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a pook must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> IT TELLS 


whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mall and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the ‘‘difficult’’ or special book 
what to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle Illustrations 

how to protect your royalties 








“SUCCESS 


$148,400 have 
been paid to our 
authors during the 
last four years. 
Send us your man- 
uscript for FREE 
professional re- 
port on merits and 
publication possi- 
bilities. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 








> iT TELLS 

how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 


what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by thelr authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth command New York 3, N. Y. 





Pageant Press, Inc. 


trated FREE book, 
Promoted, Distributed,”’ 
Book Contest. 
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Mr. 
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coupon 
today GG cits nksicnacctstaicd 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-12 
Please send me withens ot oe or_obl 


Zone 
We are Subsidy Publishers 


gcse Maes | 


rnd “full details about your Best | _ a neaeearaneremetapeimesiess: $500 


BEST BOOK CONTEST 1959 
H $1600 CASH AWARDS 


SEVEN HONORABLE 
MENTION AWARDS 
OF $100 EACH 
' Details will be sent with FREE book. 
a Simply mail coupon or manuscript. 
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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words....... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripte—One act ................. 3.00 
TOMMIIEE .. cc acoetcacas 5.00 
Time GOS .... .. 5 onc cases 7.50 
NS oo oce gS ond ino eeel 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 


P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience hel: ping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free AILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 














WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York Ff mm emt ee markets deman 

new mate 

mum. FREE DETAILS of ces bg HSS ine 
1032 N. Fairfax P.O.B. 2709 Hollywood, Calif. 








PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


i, established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
ing fresh ae ent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding mark 

Send i free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 








MANUSCRIPTS ATTRACTIVELY TYPED 
ON ELECTRIC IBM TYPEWRITER 


60c 1,000 Words (minor corrections made) 
PROMPT, NEAT, DEPENDABLE 
ALL WORK PROOFREAD AND MAILED FLAT 
EXTRA FIRST & LAST SHEETS 


©. BROW 


N 
P.O. Box 6182 Los Angeles 55, California 
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subject matter was not particularly fresh, 
what they had to say was something new, 
that had never been said before. “No Time 
for Sergeants” was based on the premise that 
kindness kills, that it will destroy anything, 
even the U.S. Army and Air Force com- 
bined. The U. S. training program is predi- 
cated on the fact that the average Amer- 
ican is going to resist it. No one is capable 
of understanding or coping with one who 
does not resist, who is eager to please. 


“Frank Gilroy’s ‘The Last Notch,’ which 
was retitled “The Fastest Gun Alive’ before 
it was produced as a motion picture, is an 
example of what we like for THe U.S. STEEL 
Hour. (Although, of course, we don’t use 
more than an occasional Western.) This was 
a story of real drama which had a Western 
setting; there wasn’t a horse in the entire 
show, and only one brief bit of gunplay. The 
author took three of the most cliché-ridden 
elements possible, ones which have been used 
since the days of Hoot Gibson and William 
S. Hart—the protagonist, the fastest gunman 
alive; a western setting; and the sundown 
scene, where the two main characters stalk 
toward each other until finally one draws his 
gun—and used them to fashion a truly fine 
drama. Although he used these three tired 
elements, no corny story came out of it, but 
a great drama of suspense in which the con- 
flict is started in the first few minutes of the 
show and never resolved until the final few 
seconds. 


“The conflict was brought out in the story 
of a man who, having at one time been the 
fastest gunman alive, has decided to please 
his wife and become the rather meek pro- 
prietor of a grocery store in a Western town. 
He chafes under the lowliness of this, and 
in the opening scene he is giving away his 
secret, boasting in a saloon that he was once 
the fastest gun; and he proves his boast by 
a few tricks of marksmanship and speed. 
When his wife hears about the episode, she 
begs him to sell his store so that they can 
move out of town; she knows what is going 
to happen next. What she had feared comes 
to pass: three bad men appear in town, hav- 
ing heard about his boast, and want to find 
out if he is really as good as he claims to be. 
He is forced to a contest with one of the 
men; both of them draw and shoot at the 
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same time, and as far as we know each man 
is killed. The last scene is at a graveyard, 
where a group of citizens is burying the 
dead. A man, presumably the hero, is being 
buried. The camera pulls back, and we see 
the hero; he’s still alive, and they are bury- 
ing his gun and reputation. The author had 
plotted this story carefully, and knew exact- 
ly where he was going. This was the first of 
the ‘psychological Westerns.’ The mounting 
suspense became almost unbearable to the 
audience. It was a conflict of a man wrest- 
ling with his ego and conscience. The writer 
had a true ending, a satisfactory and palat- 
able conclusion. This story had all the possi- 
ble mundane elements, yet it turned out to be 
true drama.” 


Gerry Morrison feels that beginners should 
take courses in writing, and not struggle 
along trying to figure out everything for 
themselves in the beginning. He feels that 
drama courses are as helpful as writing 
courses, and that work around little theatres, 
which is excellent training that is available 
to almost everyone, help to make a writer 
realize what is truly drama. 

“Most stories are turned down because they 
are intrinsically incidents, and not stories. 
This is an error made by a great many begin- 
ners; they want to tell about an interesting 
incident in their own lives, or an unusual 
character they once knew. It may be an 
interesting story, but still not a drama in the 
real sense, because a drama must have con- 
flict of characters, and resolution. 

“We look at television scripts now only 
through agents, because so much of our time 
is wasted otherwise in wading through scripts 


which are very obviously unsuitable, many . 


of which are not even half-hour plays. Agents 
are discerning, and send us only what we 
may be able to use. However, I will read any- 
thing in play form. Anyone who has a play, 
produced or not—a long one-act, or a three- 
act, may send it directly to me, after first 
sending for a release form. I have found 
some excellent writers through WRriTErR’s 
Dicest, and I hope to find more.” 

Next month: a complete analysis of some 
U.S. Sree. Hour scripts. 

As I’ve emphasized in previous columns, 
the anthologies are the best place to start for 
a writer who hasn’t an agent or some real 





OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 


WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,000 from Post Cereals 
$25,600 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN"— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








BOOK PRINTING 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’”’ method now enables us to 

rint your books and publications at lowest ible cost. 
Highest quality. From 250 copies up. rite for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD, Chicago 2, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered to or from 
publishers in New York. Save postage, express charges 
and time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 
MERCURY MESSENGER SERVICE 
Authors Service Division 


461 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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good magazine credits. Following are some 
of the better 
TV Markets 


Scuuitz PLayuouse, CBS-TV. Half hour. 
film. Scripts for this program should have 
strong leading roles that will attract stars, 
whose names have viewer appeal. Dramatic 
stories with good characterizations, are 
what is most wanted at the moment. Drama, 
mystery, and occasional Westerns are used. 
Stories must be submitted through agents. 
Story editor is Mae Livingston, Revue Pro- 
ductions, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 

U.S. Sree: Hour, CBS-TV. One hour, 
live. All kinds of stories are used on this pro- 
gram—mystery, drama, Americana. Most 
of the stories deal with average Americans, 
and subjects which make audience identifi- 
cation easy. Use an agent if you want to sub- 
mit a script; if you have a long one-act, or 
a three-act play, you may send it in direct, 
after first obtaining and signing a release 
form. West Coast Story editor is Gerry Mor- 
rison, Batton, Barton, Durstine and Osborne, 
1680 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 


G. E. Tueatre, CBS-TV. Half hour, film. 
This series uses a variety of types of stories, 
all with upbeat endings. They have used 
comedy, mystery, straight drama, and West- 
erns. They want stories which are out of the 
ordinary, off the beaten path, but not too far 
off. There should be one or two strong star- 
ring roles, so that star names will be at- 
tracted. 


Tue Mituronare, CBS-TV. Half hour, 
film. The story editor will look at very brief 
outlines which are from a few paragraphs to 
a maximum of two pages in length. Any- 
thing longer should be sent in through an 
agent. And if you wish to send in a brief 
outline, first obtain and sign a release form. 
Stories all deal with the giving, by an anony- 
mous donor, of a million dollars to one of 
the characters in the story, and the events 
surrounding the gift. Receipt of the million 
dollars can never be used as the solution to 
the main character’s problems, of course. 
Story editor of this program is at Desilu- 
Hollywood, 780 N. Gower St., Hollywood, 
California. 





The way of the world 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 





Name 


) Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
charge in 60 days. 


(J Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 





Address 





City 


State 








1-9 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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DEVELOP MENTAL VISION 














SEE BEYOND TODAY 


TODAY is yesterday's tomorrow. Has it added anything to your 
life? Have you moved forward in thought as well as in time? Those 
who wait for today’s events to give them the cue as to what to do, 
will find themselves lagging behind. The present is only a pedestal 
for progressive men and women to stand upon fo see beyond, to look 
ahead to the great tomorrow. All about you are only the evidences 
of what bas been done. They are now history — of the past. Can 
you visualize the tomorrow, next week or a year from now? If you 
cannot, you are a slave of the present and marked for a life of un- 
eventful monotonous routine. 












This FREE book will give you a new view of Life 
YOU CAN possess the imagination, the creative thought and far- 
reaching vision that has produced some of the world’s most dy- 
namic characters. Behind every new development, act of —- 
or success was a silent thought — a creative idea. Thousands today, 
in the privacy of their homes, are using secret principles for stimu- 
lating the creative, unused faculties of mind. From their thoughts 
will come the new industries, finance, business and civilization 
of tomorrow. SHARE THEIR SECRET of accomplishment by 
writing your request for this book, ‘The Mastery of Life’’, to the 
Rosicrucians, a thinking group of men and women who first came 
to America in 1694. Therein will be explained how you, too, may 
acquire these teachings which can mean so much to you in the new 
tomorrow. Address: Scribe C.G.E. 


The ROSICRUCIANS = (amorc) SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Photojournalism 


By Rus Arnold 


One of the many people who asked me “what 
camera shall I buy?” was Robert Hamlett. 
It’s not the kind of question to which you can 
give a pat answer; it depends on who asks, 
and what he wants a camera to do for him. 

Bob Hamlett studied journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, got his degree early in 
1951. His studies there included two courses 
in photography: one in technics (processing, 
use of camera, etc.) and one in news pho- 
tography (covering assignments for a news- 
paper). 

Shortly before graduation he inserted a 
“position wanted” ad in the placement col- 
umn of Cristian Lire. One of the job 
offers received was from the magazine itself. 
He’s been there since; today he’s Managing 
Editor, handling all details of production, 
typography, etc. He also takes many of their 
pictures. 

From the beginning he worked with a 4x5 
press camera, because that was what he had 
learned to use at the U of M, and because 
that was what the magazine owned. But he 
wasn’t always happy with it. Less than a 
year ago he decided to get a camera of his 
own, considered going all the way to the 
35mm miniature. After consulting with me, 
he decided he couldn’t give his work the care 
necessary to get good prints from the tiny 
35mm negatives; he got a twin-lens reflex. 

Today, he’s doing about 60% of his work 
with the twin-lens, and finds it a happy 
medium. Its 24% x 2% negative is less trou- 
ble than the little 35mm, and the camera is 
more compact, more economical than the 
4x5. 

He carries the camera, a Walzflex 500, in 
his briefcase, together with a Futuramic 
Strebonar flash unit, an exposure meter, a 
lens-hood, and a yellow filter to help with 
sky tones. He always carries a few rolls of 
120 Verichrome Pan film, getting 12 ex- 
posures on each roll. 
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“The outfit’s light-weight and compact,” 
he says, “and I can put it to work quickly 
and easily. Even though I never have to 
‘sneak’ pictures, I like the fact that the outfit 
is unobtrusive. And since it’s light-weight, 
I don’t get quite as tired as I used to on as- 
signments, such as a recent National Sunday 
School convention, where I made over a 
hundred pictures.” 


You can see a change in CurisTIAN LIFE 
in the six months or so since Bob Hamlett 
added the twin-lens reflex. His pictures look 
less posed, less of the hand-shaking and grin- 
ning-at-the-camera kind of thing. On one 
recent story he used 8 informal portraits of 
the man being interviewed. “I can shoot 
more pictures, more quickly and at lesscost,” 
he says. 


The twin-lens may not be the answer for 
you; then again, it may be. If you think it is, 
it’s worth trying. It has a “taking” lens and, 
directly above that, a second, “viewing” 
lens; both are coupled for focussing. Look- 
ing down into the “viewing” lens you see the 
picture right side up (but reversed left to 
right), in full negative size, and can see if 
it’s sharp. The camera is normally used at 
waist level, a convenient height especially 
for candid work, but can also be easily used 
at eye-level, knee-level, or even on the 
ground. 


Many photo-journalists hesitate to get a 
twin-lens because they’re afraid of the in- 
vestment. It’s true you can pay as much as 
$350 for one (the f2.8 Rolleiflex, one of my 
favorites in my own battery of cameras) . But 
you can also get an f3.5 Rolleicord made by 
the same firm, listing at $140—an excellent 
camera. Or you can find, as Bob Hamlett 
did to his surprise, that there are good twin- 
lens reflex cameras listing from $50 to $95, 
such as his Walzflex, the Minolta, the Ricoh, 
and others. 
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Shine On 


Should prints for publication really be glossy ? 
What about those smooth non-glossy prints 
some magazine photographers use? 


Actually only a few use “smooth” papers 
such as Eastman’s J; most use glossy paper 
such as Eastman’s F. But what some pho- 
tographers do is air dry double-weight glossy 
prints. The familiar high-gloss comes from 
drying a glossy stock in firm contact with a 
highly polished surface (black “ferrotype” 
or chromium). The same paper, if dried be- 
tween blotters or otherwise not in contact 
with a highly-polished surface, has a “smooth” 
finish, not highly glossed. 


Single-weight prints are more economical 
to make, need less postage, but do not stand 
up as well. For one-time submission—pic- 
tures that go out once and stay out—-single- 
weight is adequate. 


Double-weight costs about 15% more to 
make, takes more postage, but is more im- 
pressive, more durable, Double-weight prints 
are more difficult to high-gloss properly un- 
less you have a machine (drum) dryer. That 
is probably the main reason the quality 
magazine photographer (with not enough 
quantity to justify a $500 electric dryer) air- 
dries his double- weights. 

My own preference is a high-gloss double- 
weight, but that’s a matter of opinion. But 
there’s no denying double-weight is more im- 
pressive than single-weight. And double- 
weight stands up better for prints that have 
to make the rounds. Incidentally, high-gloss 
prints are not as easy to retouch or “spot” 
(hide tiny blemishes, white spots, etc.) as 
air-dried glossies. 

What about margins? Prints look better 
without a white border, but some editors 
scream if you leave the borders off and force 
them to put their crop-marks on the back. 
Also, prints that go the rounds become dog- 
eared ; the bleed-cropped or no-margin print 
probably became popular because free-lance 
photographers trimmed the beat-up margins 
of prints that had been circulating from edi- 
tor to editor, and thus got some mileage out 
of them. (Though I feel that sending an 
editor prints that look like they’ve been cir- 
culating is like sending him a manuscript 
and including its crop of rejection slips. ) 





REJECTED? 


© Ever feel your story failed to receive 
an interested reading at an editorial 
desk? 

@ Ever feel you'd like competent criti- 
cism at an economical price? 

e Ever feel a little more knowledge of 
basic writing fundamentals would 
help bring you ‘out of the woods''? 


If so, we invite you into membership in 
THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 


—> Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 
editorial reading 

—> Save over 50% on criticism (only $1 on 
scripts to 2500, for instance) 

—> Our full-length course in fiction and article 
writing is without additional cost to mem- 
bers 


Eleven services — ten-dollar membership fee 
Membership is limited 


Write for free details 


THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 

ublication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winnin: ty from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a eng * a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








FREE LANCE STENOS NEED MSS. 


Thoroughly experienced. Prompt, accurate 
service. Minor revisions. Bond paper. Mailed 
flat. Free carbon, Rates on individual basis. 


THE TYPEWRITERS 
503 Chestnut St. High Point, N. C. 








I'LL DO YOUR TYPING 


Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- 
nical. 65¢ per 1000 words plus postage; 70c 
corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 
57 W. 76th St. New York City 23, N. Y. 











FAULTLESS TYPING OF YOUR SCRIPT 


If you can find even a comma misplaced, page retyped free. 
Fast service. Corrasable bond, free carbon, free ms. cor- 
feet if desired. Careful proofreading. Your inquiries 
invited. Many years of experience. 


40 cents per 1,000 words. Minimum $1.00 


GRACE WALTON 
P.O. Box 3469 Mi 





iami 22, Florida 
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You can analyze handwriting—at home, in your 
spare time. No interference with job or social life. 
Win more pay, social recognition, prestige! Men 
and women both needed now. Complete lesson and 
answer service. Personalized instruction. Hand- 
some, suitable-for-framing Diploma to graduates! 


is the oldest and only grapho analysis 
LLG.A.S. school in the world! Write now for 


three free services: (1) Sample 16-page Lesson, 
(2) Free Entrance Examination, (3) Full Color 
48-page Success Book. Absolutely No Obligation. 
Adults only. 

INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
Desk 39 Springfield, Missouri 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work, carbon copy, minor 
corrections, best bond, mailed flat. Special rate 
on book size. 
60c per 1000 words. CH 1-6372 
EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 24, Mo. 











CARROLL LITERARY AGENCY 


Ghosting—Revisions—Typing. Complete ser- 
vice on any manuscript. No reading fees. 
Interested in short stories, novels, poetry of 
quality. 


P. O. Box 413 San Carlos, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per thousand words, 70c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections $1.00 (grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation). Minimum $1.00.. Poetry Ic per — 
free carbon. Send postage please. Fast service. 


ELLEN BROWN 
Worth 5, Texas 
Vacation August 20 to 30 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. |! DO IT 
FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
Wc WD Broadway New York 19 








Box 3082 




















EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
with one carbon, extra title and first sheets. 55 cents per 
thousand words without corrections; 65 cents per thou- 
sand with minor corrections, plus postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 
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What about print size? There’s just no 
question: the standard is 8x10. But an 
“8 x 10” print can be 742 x 91 (without the 
margins) or 7x 10 (a full 35mm negative 
enlarged) or 8x8 (a full 244x2% negative 
enlarged). If you want to impress an editor 
or force him to use a particular picture 
larger (to save engraver’s reduction fees), 
send along a few 11x 14’s (or 11x 11’s); 
but he may curse you for a size that won’t 
fit his files. But NEVER send anything 
smaller than (approximately) 8 x 10 unless 
he specifically asks for it. 


The Reader Writes 


Quote from Tomas D, W. Friedmann of 
P-I-P, New York photo agency: “We have 
found that editors generally are much hap- 
pier to buy good free-lance material than to 
assign anything. . . . Most editors’ offices are 
in the big cities, as are most agents, and we 
really are not as well versed on doings out- 
side the big cities, as are the persons who live 
there—you, the photographer.” 

Answering Mrs. Helen Ellsberg, San Diego: 
to join the American Society of Magazine 
Photographers, write to the society at 1472 
Broadway, New York 36. Barbara Eddy is 
Executive Secretary. To be eligible you must 
prove you earn more than half your income 
from the sale of pictures to national mag- 
azines. 

E. M. Hinternhoff writes from Suffern, 
N. Y.: “Since you have saved me countless 
thousands of pennies with your information 
on postal regulations, I would like to report 
a slight typo. The P. O. section in question 
is No. 135.13, and No. 153.13.” Thank you, 
E. M. H. 

Francis E. Sell, Riverton, Ore., asks “Can 
you supply the address of the Outdoor Pho- 
tographers League? .. . I need their services 
on my new book.” . . . Pete Czura writes he’s 
moved from Gary, Ind., to work for Out- 
poor NEBRASKA magazine, can handle ad- 
ditional assignment to cover Nebraska out- 
doors; can be reached at 1545 N. 60th St., 
Lincoln 5, Nebraska, and belongs to the 
Outdoor Photographers League. . . . Francis, 
meet Pete. 
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Would you like -your book to make headlines ? 


Every writer would— headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS 


Cuartton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


© 


Wenpy Baraie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Senator Epwarp J. Ture (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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Exposition Press Inc. In Calif.. 9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


* 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 
Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 











SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-53 * Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, 

correcti tions Al aay any Scripts over 10,08 
per page; rts, Boe". c 

line, plus return charges. flees ST. Louies 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louls 10, Missouri 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from sone whose 3 
is appearing currently in juvenile ications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW H aed eee. eet criticism 
included. Send stamp for pa 


MARJORIE M. “DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY Oleander 5-8687 
539 N. La Clenega Bivd., Hollywood 48, Callforaia 
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Market Notes 


MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36. Bill Parker is looking for 
covers that “sparkle with newness, excite 
with ingenuity, shout with novelty.” Not just 
for the do-it-yourselfer who makes end tables 
out of orange crates or vice versa, but for the 
auto nut, aviation fan, spacenik, and the gen- 
eral reader looking to see what’s new and 
different. Pay from $100 to $500 for a color 
transparency; if you have a rare sensational 
black-and-white they might even convert it 
to color. Query before shooting, or send 
along transparencies, but take a look at the 
magazine first. 

Foro/Finp, 1021 Yellowstone Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights, 21, Ohio. Bill Baughman a 
former NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC picture edi- 
tor, has set up this new picture agency, and 
courageously located it outside New York 
since “not all the publishing is done in New 
York by any means.” Foto/Finp plans to 
provide top quality photography to all types 
of markets in the midwest, and to represent 
midwest photographers to the Big City 
markets. He should do well. 

SEVENTEEN, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., Miss Enid A. Haupt, publisher, writes, 
“We use photographs either in a picture series 
or as illustrations with an article. If we like the 
work of a photographer, we will ask him to do 
the photographs for an article we have planned.” 


Rates are $150 for b&w, $200 for color, and 
$400 for cover on acceptance. 
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Just Off Press and FREE! New, 40-page Illustrated 
Booklet That Tells How to Get Your Work Published 


New York, N. Y.—If your manuscript is ready for publication, 
or almost ready, you will get much valuable information about 
the publishing business from Vantage’s new, 40-page bro- 
chure, just off the press. This helpful, richly illustrated book- 
let, printed in color, will give you many profitable pointers on 
how to get your book published, promoted and distributed. 
You can get a FREE copy by mailing the coupon below. 








Philadelphia Sales Trip 
Proves Successful 


Wm. Kroll, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager of Vantage Press, recently re- 
turned from one of his regular sales 
trips to leading cities. This time 
Kroll called on major bookstores in 
Philadelphia, and spent three days 
presenting the latest Vantage titles. 
Among the stores that Kroll received 
orders from were: Lit Bros., Wana- 
maker’s, William Bains, Cefra, and 
others. Selling books by personal 
sales trips is another important 
phase of Vantage’s publishing serv- 
ice to its authors. 




















Unusual, Interesting Vantage 
Titles Recently Published 


Many books are rejected by commer- 
cial royalty houses not because they lack 
quality, but because the editors and 
sales managers believe that such books 
will not sell from 5,000 to 10,000 copies. 
This is usually the minimum quantity 
such companies need to sell to make 
a profit on the first edition. 


Under Vantage’s subsidy publishing 
program, an author can usually regain 
his investment and make a modest 
profit from the sale of only 2000 to 
3000 copies. For this reason, Vantage 
Press has been attracting many authors 
whose work has merit but who find it 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to get 
published elsewhere. 


Among the many fine titles we have 
just issued are: An Airplane in Every 
Garage, by Daniel Zuck . . . Bible 
Animals, by Lulu Rumsey Wiley . . . 
Titusville, 1859, by Leon McNierny 
. . « Great Khans and Comrades, by 
Robert Golding . . . The Art of Selling, 
by Nelg Revilo . . . How to Win a 
Fortune, by Nita Parks . . . Fun With 
Chinese Recipes, by Myrtle Lum Young 
- and many, many others. 








Governor A. B. (‘‘Happy’’) Chandler 
of Kentucky congratulates L. Martin 
Blaze on the publication of his novel, 
The Silent One. Picture was taken in 
the Governor’s office with a state offi- 
cial looking on. 


This new booklet, titled To the Author 
in Search of a Publisher, outlines the 
opular subsidy ae program of 
Vantage Press by which more than 
1000 authors have had their work 
brought to the attention of the trade 
and the public. 


Some Questions the 
Booklet Answers 


What chance does the unknown writer 
have? Why are many unknown writers, 
with good books, rejected by commer- 
cial royalty houses? What great writers 
have published on a subsidy arrange- 
ment? What kind of manuscripts does 
Vantage accept? What kind of publicity 
and promotion can you expect from 
Vantage Press? These are just a few 
of the important points covered in this 
new, revised edition of a booklet that 
you will find timely, valuable and a re- 
liable guide to your own thinking. 
Send for your free copy of this beauti- 
ful brochure by filling in and mailing 
the coupon below. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. © Washington, D. C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 





Name 


FREE! 


Address 


LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 West 31 St., New York 1 ° 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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Q O. 


Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


sé 
Merry Christmas.” 


Christmas is about the only holiday we 
have, civil or religious, that advocates laugh- 
ter and merriment. Don’t let any sourpuss 
con you into believing that sacred and sor- 
rowful are synonymous. “Jolly boys make 
the best old men.” 

Now if you’ll stop fiddling around with that 
96 blade scout knife Santa Claus brought 
you, Ill give a report on the shop talk at 
The National Cartoonists Society . . . the 
one with Marione Nickles, cartoon editor, 
and Kenneth Stuart, art director, of THE 
SatuRDAY EvENING Post. 

Chon Day drove down from Westerly, 
Rhode Island. Jud Hurd came over from 
Cleveland, Ohio. Jack Mendellsohn was up 
from Mexico. And many other cartoonists 
moseyed in from many otherwheres in order 
to get in on it. 

Before the meeting was called to order, 
Dick Ericson (Dick arranged the session) 
thanked Marione and Ken for showing up 
and said a few “kindlys” about S.E.P. in- 
cluding how prompt they are in returning 
material. 

Rayburn Van Buren stopped in and rem- 
inisced a bit about how much he had enjoyed 
the many years of pleasant association he had 
had with Post as an illustrator before he 
went to work as limner for Abbie and Slats. 

This brought on a little nostalgic muttering 
amongst some of the older boys. Names of 
former Post illustrators like F. R. Gruger, 
Matt and Benny Clark, John LaGatta, Hoff- 
man, Mac Barclay could be heard wisping 
about the premises. 
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Harry Devlin asked Ken about light illus- 
tration in S.E.P. He mentioned the work of 
Williamson and Floyd Davis’ drawings for 
the “Mr. Chinnus” stories and asked if Ken 
thought there would ever be a revival of in- 
terest in humorous illustration. Harry wanted 
a hopeful word about the possibility of good 
times coming back again. 

Ken Stuart explained that bygone days 
come again no more. Post discovered from 
surveys that people liked light illustration 
well enough but this type of drawing didn’t 
induce anybody to read the story. With a 
fun-type drawing, people just look at the 
picture, smile and turn the page. Ken said 
that if a story demands light illustration it 
gets it. But he does not foresee any renais- 
sance for this type of work. 

Herb Green wanted to know why gag- 
cartoonists whose work appears fairly regu- 
larly in Post aren’t invited to snuggle up to 
the gravy bowl when cartoon illustration 
assignments are being passed about. 

Ken explained that this does sometimes hap- 
pen. He nodded at Carl Rose and explained 
that Carl used to do gags for Post. Ken said 
that he felt Post readers might possibly be 
confused if a regular gag-cartoonist illus- 
trated a story. The reader would scan the 
caption under the drawing and get a little 
“shook” because it wasn’t a gag-line. 

Ken said that gag cartoons run 80 to 90 per 
cent in reader interest in Post (Covers come 
first). He explained that cartoons probably 
require less effort on the part of the reader 
than anything else printed and this, of course, 
would account for some of their popularity. 
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You’d think that questions would be pop- 
ing faster than six-fingered card sharks deal, 
but no. 

Dick Ericson had to fish into his coat pock- 
ets and drag out a few questions planted 
there by sundry cartoonists: 

Q. “When Post raises the minimum rate, 
why doesn’t everybody get an automatic 
raise?” 

Marione: “I don’t know.” Marione ampli- 
fied this by explaining that it never happens 
that way in any business. If a secretary is 
hired at a higher starting pay than existed 
ten years previously, this doesn’t mean that 
every secretary with the company gets an 
automatic raise. 

Q. “Is consistency and reliability of sub- 
missions an asset to a cartoonist?” 

Marione: “Not if he doesn’t sell.” 

Herb Green: “Why doesn’t Post part with 
a nice Christmas bonus for the cartoonists?” 

Ken Stuart: “Nobody gets a bonus from 
Post. Not even regular members of the 
editorial staff.” 

Herb Green then asked why Post doesn’t 
spread more loot around for spreads and 
multi-pix cartoons. 

Ken explained that to the S.E.P. a cartoon 
is a cartoon. That prices for one-column 
cartoons would be much lower than they are 
if paid for according to space rates. He said 
that if payments were made according to the 
amount of work involved, who knows, maybe 
someday cartoonists would want an extra 
dollar for drawing ties on their characters. 

Marione and Ken then made a joint an- 
nouncement to the effect that Post no 
longer has a ceiling price on how much it 
will pay for a single cartoon. 

Somebody asked: “Does Post have any 
“Don’ts” that should be adhered to?” 

Marione: “Nope.” 

Herb Greene then asked why cartoonists 
never get any write-ups on the Keeping 
Posted page. A writer can sell one or two 
stories a year and get his name and face 
published all over Keeping Posted page but 
a cartoonist who sells pretty regularly is 
nowhere. 

Ken Stuart mentioned that when Yoder 
was on the staff he did the pieces on car- 
toonists but that was a long time ago. Post 
did a piece on Dahl when his “Greenwoods” 
feature started. And Ted Key has made the 














HOW TO DRAW MAGAZINE CARTOONS. written 
and drawn by 21 leading magazine cartoonists. Each 
artist has furnished one original-sized 81/2x11 car- 
toon, on the back of which is a full page letter by 
_—_ giving you his tricks, tips and working meth 
ods ae Bees J 


HOW TO PREPARE AND SUBMIT CARTOONS is an 
actual batch of original-sized cartoons, mailed to 
ea as yours will go to the editors, showing as 

ow to put your batches together to have that 
“professional look,’ and everything else you need 
to know about mailing sous 


HOW TO WRITE THE 7 TYPES OF CARTOON GAGS, 
a 5,000-word brochure giving you the complete 
breakdown and simple tricks of writing the 7 most 
popular types of magazine cartoon ideas -00 


EIGHT MORE TYPES OF CARTOON GAGS is a su 
plement to the above aan $2.60 


HOW I EARN OVER $100 A WEEK CARTOONING 
FOR THE TRADE JOURNALS is a 5,000-word bro- 
chure showing you the tricks and tips of a successful 
cartoonist who earns a comfortable living at home 
via the tj‘s, and working entirely on assignment $2.00 


CARTOONING FOR THE TRADE JOURNALS is a su 
plement to the above s2.b0 


HOW TO SELL YOUR CARTOONS is for the free- 
lance magazine cartoonist, showing how to do an 
peddle general cartoons successfully $2.00 


50-50 CARTOON AGENCY. This agency handles only 
magazine cartoons. If you are a selling cartoonist, 
send your oldie inkers to me after they've made the 
rounds for you and/or your other agents; I'll find 
little markets for them and split the checks with you. 
This is a salvage operation and none can be re- 
turned. Dump your oldies my way and let me sal- 
vage what I can. 


LEW CARD 


BOX 187 LA HABRA, CALIF 








MAKE MONEY with 


Simple CARTOONS. 


boo who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
obligation. Simply address | poox 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 821 Pleasant Hill, O 



















MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


By an experienced typist. Good quality bond. One carbon. 
Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections. All work 
proofread and mailed fiat. 60c per 1000 words, plus return 


postage. 
MYRTLE ANDERSON 
Charl 


P.O. Box 862 jotte 1, N.C. 











DROP DEAD, CARTOON EDITOR! 


Ever felt that way when your cartoons came 
back—rejected? Maybe it happened because 
your cartoons are just plain awful! Why not 
learn to draw professionally? Study with an 
expert—(A Cartoon Editor and Cartoonist 
himself )—-who’ll teach you how to create 
cartoons that SELL! 45 lessons by mail— 
PERSONAL TUTORSHIP — at a low cost. 
If you want editors to like you, write me. If 
you're not interested in selling editors—write 
to a psychiatrist! 
LAWRENCE LARIAR 
Professional School of Cartooning 

Box WD-JA—57 Lena Avenue—Freeport, N.Y. 
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Criticism, Agenting, 
And 
PUBLICITY Too!!! 


What is the secret of becoming a suc- 
cessful writer? Hard work and talent, of 
course, but today there is another ingre- 
dient — Publicity-Publicity, with some- 
thing solid behind it, made such best 
sellers as “Peyton Place” and just about 
every well known writer or author you 
can name. 


Here at Miller’s we believe that what is 
good for our clients is good for us too, so 
we don’t just help make our clients’ work 
salable and then sell it. We also have our 
publicity department help put the writer’s 
name before the public although our com- 
mission remains at the usual 10%. 


Naturally we don’t say that if you send 
your work to us we guarantee to make you 
into a big name writer or even to sell your 
work, since that depends on your own 
talent and determination, but if we can’t 
you'll have to go a long, long way to find 
someone who can. 


We reserve the right to reject the work 
of anyone we feel we cannot help; in 
which case the reading fee is returned. 


Rates: $5 for first 5000 words; $1 for each 
additional 1000. $4 for 1- and 2-act tele- 
plays; $6 for three acts. $18 for books 
and plays. 


Professional writers: Write listing recent 
sales for straight 10% handling. 


ROBERT MILLER 


Literary Agency 
507 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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scene a time or two. Ken seemed favorably 
disposed toward publicity for Post cartoon- 
ists and was mulling the idea when the meet- 
ing pushed on to other matters. 

Q. “How good does a drawing have to be 
to get in the Post? 

Marione: “A good gag can’t sell a bad 
drawing.” 

Dick Ericson: “How far is Post willing to 
go toward antagonizing an advertiser?” 

Marione: “We've printed some. It cer- 
tainly won’t stop us if the gag is funny 
enough!” 

Ken Stuart, in response to an inquiry as to 
just what Post wants, said: “Anything that 
makes good editorial sense to us is wanted.” 

Gus Lundberg: “Are the cartoons printed 
on the Post Scripts page considered to be 
better than the cartoons throughout the rest 
of the magazine?” 

Marione: “No.” 

The make-up editor decides on the place- 
ment of cartoons. Color cartoons usually go 
on the Post Scripts page. His duty is to try 
to see that cartoons about exploding motor 
boats don’t fall on the same page with ads 
for non-exploding motorboats. 

Q: “I estimate that it takes between 51 and 
54 pounds of printing ink to print a week’s 
run of a single Post cartoon. Is this cor- 
rect?” 

Marione and Ken: “Sure.” 

The space ratio for cartoons in Post, Ma- 
rione explained, is one cartoon to every four 
pages—once you get past the Post Scripts 
page. 

Ken Stuart answered a number of ques- 
tions about covers for the Post. He said that 
since his arrival on the staff in 1946 they 
have all new cover artists with the single ex- 
ception of Norman Rockwell. He said this in 
order to explain that the doors are never 
closed and that Post is always wide open 
for anything that makes good sense to them 
—editorially. 


Late Cartoon News 
New ENGLANDER, Statler Building, Boston 
16, Mass. Paul V. McNulty, editor. Pays $15 
and up for cartoons about business. In order 
to sell here you have to compete with Tom 
Henderson, Jeff Keate, Frank Owen and the 
rest of the men in DeSarro’s syndicate, but 
some cartoonists are successfully competing 
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and selling at this market. Published by The 
New England Council for Economic De- 
velopment. 

Tue Curistian Mortuer, David C. Cook 
Publishing Co., Elgin, Illinois, Pay $10 up 
for cartoons. Pleasant good natured family 
humor. Slanted to appeal to mothers of pre- 
school children. It will help your chances 
for sales if neither the mothers nor the 
younguns smoke or drink. If a young mother 
buys a publication titled THe CuristIANn 
Moruer in preference to PLayBoy or Con- 
FIDENTIAL it means she isn’t running around 
with a “fast” crowd. Okay? ; 

PRINTING MaGazINE, 466 Kinderkamack 
Road, Oradell, New Jersey. Biruta Sesnan, 
editor. Pays $5 to $8 for cartoons (specify 
which you prefer). Try to entertain the em- 
ployees and owners of printing plants. Let- 
terpress or offset. Buy up to 3 dozen cartoons 
a year. 

Tue Rorarian, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. A. H. Roseen culls and gives 
them to Karl Krueger for the final O.K. 
Pay $15 for cartoons about home and office 
life. Send them a batch and you’ll either get 
an O.K. or a sample of what my work looked 


like 20 years ago (I designed their rejection 
slip). 

THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, Broad at 
Callowhill, Philadelphia 1, Pa. Pay $35 
(rather promptly) for cartoons for their 
Sunday supplement. Cartoons to entertain 
the people who live in the Delaware valley 
and read THe PHILADELPHIA INQuIRER. Ad- 
dress your cartoons to Arch C. Luther, Sun- 
day editor. Use line or wash—no ben day. 

MicHIGAN BELL TELEPHONE Co., 1365 
Cass, Room 930, Detroit 26, Michigan. Pay 
$20 for cartoons. Slant to the third word in 
the title of the magazine. 

TELEBRIEFS, 208 West Washington St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Louis A. Eiffert, editor, is 
now reported to be paying $40 per for car- 
toons about the use, not abuse, of the tele- 
phone. Don’t abuse the service either. 

Tic, Ticonium, P. O. Box 350, Albany, 
N.Y. Cartoons for laughing dentists. Not 
interested in anything “ouchy.” This market 
is sure euthanasia on string-to-the-door- 
knob, pneumatic street drills and the other 
tired dental gag motifs. Joseph Strach pays 
$10 per for cartoons to entertain your family 
dentist. 
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lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxonlx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 


Writing Help 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
Corrasable Bond — Free Carbon Copy 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUTH NELSON 


P. O. Box 1771 Grand Junction, Colorado 





SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination 
to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
1112 M Wilshire Bivd. Santa Monica, Calif. 











SHORTHAND Jn 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 


WEEKS 








ABC's. Learn at home. Low Cost. 500,000 
graduates. Typing available. 36th year. Write 
for FREE booklet to: 
pili 
= any riting 
55 W. 4 Street, 

Because I footer working on longer manuscripts, I am ate 
ing a $10 discount on lengths over 100,000 words. 

Do SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUA- 
TION, bother you? Then let me correct and type your 
a For complete tons: corrections, and typing. 
with bond paper, car' 
with $10 discount as - My 

EVA LONGSBORP 
Your Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 
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N.Y. Market Letter (cont’d from pg. 39) 


cent of the firm’s gross receipts. 

These Hollywood prices seem fairly substan- 
tial until you compare them to what some 
actors get. Holden and Wayne got $750,000 
each, plus 20 per cent of the profits each, for 
“The Horse Soldiers.” Twentieth Century 
Fox paid Wayne $2,000,000 for three pic- 
tures. 

On “Bridge on the River Kwai,” on the 
basis of 10 per cent of everything that comes 
into the box office, William Holden has al- 
ready made $2,500,000. As payments are 
made to him at the rate of $50,000 a year, 
Uncle Sam’s cut is reduced to a relative mini- 
mum, and his financial future is assured. 
“Who needs life insurance?” he says. But if 
you don’t have William Holden’s smile, you'd 
better stick to that typewriter. 


Obituary Notes 


Robert W. Service, “poet of the frozen 
North,” author of “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew,” which is said to have brought him 
$500,000, died at the age of 84. Dodd, Mead, 
his publisher, says that excluding text books, 
Robert Service’s books have, in the last 50 
years, exceeded in sales the books of any 
other poet. “Spell of the Yukon” has sold a 
million copies since 1907, and his “Collected 
Poems” are still selling at the rate of 20,- 
000 copies a year. 
“Then when as wolf-dogs fight we’ve fought 
the lean wolf-land andI... 
Even as lean wolf-dog goes down 
Will I go down and die.” 

















Ghosting for Greenbacks 
(Continued from page 41) 
Pitfalls 
1. Assignments, at first, may come in spurts 
—either flood or drought. There’s no way of 
controlling this. 


2. Ghosting can be rough on the ego. No 
by-lines, no credits. No personality of your 
own because you are continually creeping 
into your client’s consciousness and writing 
his lines and his views. Eternally switching 
your name, background and outlook with a 
chameleon-like deftness. 

3. You may be pouring some of your pet 
phrases and ideas into someone else’s work. 

4. A tremendously wide scope of subjects 
will be tossed at you; perhaps not always 
your glass of wine, but you won’t want to 
turn them down until you’re in a position to 
be choosy. 

5. For those less flexible, ghost writing can 
be more difficult than nurturing your own 
brain babies. 

Rewards 

1. As your ability develops and your name 

grows, there are no monetary limits. 





2. Difficult though it may be, the challenge 
of dramatizing all material given you can 
greatly enrich your own subsequent output. 


3. You eliminate the waiting and wonder- 
ing and heartaches of the Rejection Slip 
Blues. There’s a considerable feeling of 
security in knowing that you will be paid for 
your work. 


4. You gain a wealth of experience through 
the absorption of your clients’ experiences 
and through the many types of writing de- 
manded of you. 


5. You can work when, where, and how- 
ever you please—in your own home, at the 
beach, morning or midnight. 

6. You have the undeniably glorious free- 
dom of writing with nobody standing over 
you, and at your own pace. 


7. Through this variety of work, you can 
discover what type of material you write 
best, what you most like to work on—and 
get paid for it! 

8. Many successful writers got their start 
through ghosting—and still ghost between 
jobs, when they feel so inclined. 














WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


Writers employed are Spe- 
cialists. Each project re- 
ceives the individual effort 
of a writer specifically qual- 
ified for your writing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction 
idea, outline or synopsis. 
REVISE manuscripts... 


for marketing and publication. 


CRRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Any subject, any type material. 
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GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


Make stories ready 


Write for full details in Cove Pustoeet jroctere and 
eda article about enger 





H. D. BALLENGER 


Established 1939 


YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the coun- 
try is concentrated here in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients. They 
are old hands at the writing game; established 
professionals who know the markets, know what 
has to be done with a manuscript to slant it for 
the right outlet. 

When YOU come to me with a particular 
literary need or problem, I turn it over to a 
writer experienced in that specific field. Thus 
the help you receive is personal and individual. 
The writer assigned to work with or for you | 
will remain on the job until YOUR project is | 
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completed. He will work with you alone, con- 
centrating on a successful outcome of the ven- 
ture. 

The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan 
of a group of literary specialists capable of 
demonstrating professional results on literally 
any type of writing problem or project we may 
be called on to handle. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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Our high royalty—low subsidy 


Yo U R complete program can help you 
join Comet's list of widely 
recognized and successful 
authors, Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


PUBLISHED 


STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for manheting ond and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms 0,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 

PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 
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TIRED OF FAILURE? 


Get ahead quickly. Find success and popularity through 
ome Study. 
% Professional Modern Piano Courses. 
% Protessional Popular Songwriting. 
% Secrets of Personal Success. 
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WEIDNER SYSTEM, 
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NOVELS ARE MY SPECIALTY 
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convinced W! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
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MILDRED I. REID 


For ye pw by mail. ~~ Chicago class. 
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AUTHORS 
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How a Novel Grows (cont'd from pg. 23) 


some of the problems of the youthful writer: 
overwriting; lack of form; sensitively react- 
ing to some personal experience and realiz- 
ing it has some significance to her and her 
generation, but not always being mature 
enough to relate it to the rest of the world 
and to present some conclusion toherreaders. 

Although she has worked very hard on her 
first novel and is now on her second, she 
refuses to give up a normal social life. As 
one friend put it: “Other young novelists I 
have known, live, breathe, and eat writing, 
and nothing much else matters. Lynne seems 
not. to care. Some silly extra-curricular ac- 
tivity at school excites her far more. She 
writes me a letter full of school doings and 
a small paragraph about her writing. She is 
exasperating sometimes, in the cavalier way 
she handles her breaks. I have concluded 
that she is simply gifted, does it all more or 
less facilely, and therefore does not appreci- 
ate what slavery it is for others less endowed 
with story-telling skills.” 

One “break” she has laid aside, at least tem- 
porarily, is the invitation from play-producer 
Dowling. His personally written letter lies 
folded up in the back of her college scrap- 
book. The awesome mechanical details of 
learning to write a play, the expenses that 
would be involved in going to New York are 
additional problems she prefers not to cope 
with at this time. 

Dowling is still hopeful. ““Miss Doyle has so 
many wonderful assets— the freshness of 
youth, a grand imagination that is always so 
lovely in the young, her middle western 
wide-eyed wonder . . . and the magnificent 
way she uses words. She is many times blessed. 
This young lady will be one to watch with 
great expectations.” 

She has no delusions about the fragility of 
a writing career, (“With my teaching license 
I can teach for nine months and write for 
three months.” ) 

She has been besieged by the usual number 
of agents, penwomen’s societies and artistic 
young men who want to marry her for her 
soul. She ignores them all. 

Says a friend, “Aware of the fact that she 
has writing talent, Lynne seems to look upon 
it as a kind of good luck, similar to the good 
luck that makes her extremely attractive 
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physically. I think Lynne will continue writ- 
ing—doing it just as she breathes—naturally 
and easily—and not really aware that there 
is anything extraordinary about either 
activity.” 

She has proved, at least in her first novel, 
that imagination and a feeling for the beauty 
of language can transcend uncultured sur- 
roundings and a limited literary education. 
What next, Lynne Doyle? 


Blood Curdling Get-Together 


(Continued from page 33) 


Julian Messner, Inc., Publishers, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Kathryn G. Messner, 
President and Managing Editor, does not want 
mystery and detective fiction, per se. She is in- 
terested in buying “suspense fiction: novels of 
psychological suspense, novels with strong char- 
acterization, strong motivation and off-beat plots, 
tightly constructed and unusual.” As examples of 
what she buys, President Messner cites “Root of 
Evil” by James Cross and “The Third Man” by 
Graham Greene. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Joan Kahn, Editor, wants good, original, 
well-written novels of suspense and mystery. Main- 
tains a staff of readers who are specialists in mys- 
tery novel reading. 


Houghton- Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Bos- 
ton 7, Mass. Editor-in-Chief Paul Crooks. They 
publish only those mystery novels which meet their 
standards for general fiction. Seek quality fiction 
“over and above the category.” Examples of what 
Houghton-Mufflin deems “tops” are “‘Playback’”’ by 
Raymond Chandler and “A Baton for the Con- 
ductor” by T. W. L. Hubbard. 


St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 103 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Barbara Branden, Editorial Coordi- 
nator, states that St. Martin’s is “not interested in 
the usual straight mystery or detective story, but 
will buy a good suspense novel of superior literary 
quality.” 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. Peter H. Davison, Associate Editor 
states that although they very rarely publish mys- 
tery or detective novels, Atlantic Monthly is in- 
terested in novels of high literary quality of the 
suspense rather than who-done-it variety. 


The Viking Press, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Although they do not make a 
special effort to publish mysteries, they will con- 
sider mystery MSS of “particularly high quality, 
such as those written by Viking’s Rex Stout.” They 
are eager to welcome new writers of distinction into 
the field. Do not submit blood ‘and violence stories 
here. Address MSS to Pascal Covici, Thomas 
Guinsburg, or Robert O. Ballou. 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with SP mod and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 








Please send free booklet, ''The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 








RUTH S. GARRISON 


Is back on the job! With prompt, efficient typing service. 
One dollar a thousand words includes Bond paper, one 
carbon, and minor corrections. One dollar minimum. You 
pay return postage. ‘‘Let Ruth do iti"’ 


18 E. Monument, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Phone: MElrose 2-6920 








YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$150 Line by line —including editing, re- 


writing, and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
For 1,000 Words alysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Pius Return logue, writing style, etc. included. 
WILLIAM H. scones 
P. ©. Box 436-D . Louis 66, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 

Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 

Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 











POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Masic 


Send one or more of your poems 
to for FREE EXAMINA THON. Any 
Subject. "Immediate Consideration. 

Phon Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studie 109, New Yerk 1 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 


writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising ies and ne men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. ; 

The rate for ‘“‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for March must reach us 
by January 1. 








Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do ngt accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only. ) 











GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 47. 


POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stam envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


MAKE YOUR fiction accidents authentic. ‘‘A Psy- 
chological Approach to Accidents’’ tells how. 
$1.25. Lykes Co., Shea Blvd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
n= No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 
0 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


WRITERS! THERE IS A NEW FIELD in writing 
humorous articles illustrated with cartoons! We 
have cartoonists who will illustrate articles and 
sell on a 40-60% basis! 60% to the writer! We are 
finding new markets weekly! Complete informa- 
tion—markets, list of cartoonists, etc. $2.00 post- 

aid. Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., 
zincoln 10, Nebraska. 


SECRET MAIL ADDRESS. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 


YOUR TELEPHONE CAN MAKE MONEY for you. 
Learn how to earn extra dollars at home; spare 
time; no experience; no capital; dozens of easy to 
operate ideas. Complete manual only $1.00. Satis- 
faction or refund. C. B. Dudley, Athens, Ga. 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLES with professional 
pectearanne—csente favorable editorial response. 
Steck photos available on almost any subject. 
Shot-to-order work for “‘how-to”’ articles, other 
subjects. Write for free catalog and information. 
Gray Photos, Box 7, Savannah, Tenn. 

















POETS—WRITERS OF POEMS, Rel.gious Verse 
interested in writing for Religious Publications, 
Radio, Television or self-publication, write for 
Free copy of Hollywood riter’s Guide. Trinity 
Press, Post Office Box 683, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITERS, ARTISTS, WE SPECIALIZE in Pic- 
tures, Research, Circa 1850-1900, U.S., Foreign. 
Your query re lied air-mail. Picsearch, Box 878, 
San Carlos, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT Paragraphs. 
You can do it. Earn money submitting fillers and 
short items to e-—y] Complete plans and 
instructions, $2.00. fund if not delighted. C. B. 
Dudley, Athens, Ga. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
See: Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns. oons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 

.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 post (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fea- 
tures’’ included with Folio. American Features 
gua Dept. 250, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 

nn. aanee 

ARE YOU INTERESTED in addressing envelopes at 
home? Write for information. wat ubli- 
cations, 1601 9th St. S. E., Roanoke, Virginia. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—GUIDE.”” Amazing book re- 
veals hypnotist Nard King’s unique method. It 
allegedly provides COMPLETE and CONTINU- 
OUS CONTROL of SELF (flow of creative ideas, 
memory, emotions, cravings, sleep, etc.), results 
procured at will, while WIDE AWAKE, by sim- 

le mental commands. Writer’s ‘must reading’. 
o therapeutic claims. $2.00—delighted or re- 
fund! Verity Publications, Newfoundland 5-R, 
New Jersey. a 

MILLIONS CHARACTER AND PLOT—yours. 
Character kit $2. Plot kit $2, both $3. Details free. 
Nina, Box 273-B, Rockford, Il. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 


24,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1700 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Cash commissions! 
Hirsch, 1301-15 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your ene- 
mies! Startle even yourself .. . with an easily 
acquired ‘‘Personal Power’’ that few can ignore. 
Amazing control swiftly developed at home. Free 
details! Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Ariz. 


WRITER’S HELPS—‘“‘The Writer, His Public and 
Publishers,’’ Jack Woodford, $1. ‘‘How to Become 
a Writer,’’ 25 lessons in authorship, E. H. Julius, 
$1. Information supplied on any subject. $2 — 
1,000 words. Jones, 4331 Talofa Ave., No. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


OPERATE A COLLECTION AGENCY BUSINESS. 
Very poets. Easily learned, Free details. Cole 
Associates, SAK Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


FREE BOOK. ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.” 
Work home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


CARTOONISTS! LOOK! $5.45 value for only $2.50! 
‘*How to Make Cartooning a Full-time Business,”’ 
7,500-word brochure by Mel Millar, crack cartoon- 
ist and George Hartman. This brochure tells you 
step-by-step how to make gag cartooning a full— 
time profession! Also, ‘‘How I Drew One Cartoon 
Rough and Got an Okay for 700 Finishes.” Also, 
“All About Advertising Cartoons.’’ Lastly, ‘‘How 
I Make $5.00 an Hour Cartooning.’’ All of these for 
only $2.00 postpaid! A $5.45 value! Send $2.50 to 
Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, 
Nebraska. iano 

START HOME MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. House- 
— oor. B. C. Company, Box 1, New Lon- 

on, io. 


GAGWRITERS! LOOK! $6.00 value for only $3.00! 
“*How I Create Ideas,’’ large brochure by 25 gag- 
writers and cartoonists explaining how they create 
cartoon ideas! ‘‘ Kernels,’”’ brochure explain- 
ing how you use kernels to create ideas. Also, 
“Marketing Humor a OF and another brochure, 
‘Character Spread.”’ is is a $6.00 value for only 

00 me - Information Guide, 2776 California 

Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 
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BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while weitiee. 
Write a newsy English column for small forei e 
papers (under thousand poquiatiee. The 
same eographed column goes to of your 
listings. Excellent interesting work and you are 

boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For —— details 

Cwith sub s) send one dollar Anthon 

Oliver, 7259 ton Street, North , * -—- a 

California. 


CALIFORNIA SECRETARY—Research in ies a 
les Library, $2.00 per 1,000 words. C. G 
4443 East 57th St., G, P Tessweed, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write, NEWSCRAFT, WD-983 E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


IF I CAN DO IT, YOU CAN. Start your own local 
magazine. Guaranteed market good pa pay. Com- 
plete details. Sample copy, $2. 60. 8 years’ experi- 
ence. Bulletin Board, 600 ruff, Ames, Iowa. 


I PLOT IT—YOU WRITE IT. Ori i lots $1.00. 
Alice E. Howard, 707 Tennessee lexandria, 
Virginia. 


CLIPPINGS: FIRST COME GETS cream of large 
accumulation. State subjects. Remit for amount 
wanted. The more money, the bigger bundle. 
G. Jay, 674 Balliol St., t., Toronto, Canada. 

YOU need... _. STOR-E-CORD 

BEGINNING WRITERS—Hold everything! Get my 
100 Do’s and Don’ts on short story and novel 
writing plus important rules on how to create 
appealing characters. Also I will include a method 
to check your own — for plot Ly uirements. 
Written by a selling author. Send $ to Preble 
Hatch, 14 Eaton Place, Bangor, Melee 


Writer wise, STOR-E-CORDize 
WANT MARKETS FOR FILLERS, snapshots, ideas, 


others? Write W. Tegner, 2689 Coolidge, Oak- 
land 1, Calif. 


" Seals, 

















GOOD MEMORY? MAKE IT PAY! Cash! Remember 
where your old, broken, unused jewelry is stored 
away? Useless to you, we pay highest cash for 
anything made of gold, platinum, silver, regard- 
less of condition. Gold watches, chains, rings, gold 
teeth, crowns, bridges, gold emblems, spectacle 
frames, pen points, platinum articles, silverware. 
Highest premiums for - coins. Immediate pay- 
ment guaranteed satisfactory or your articles re- 
turned. Wrap securely, mail today to Wright 
Recovery Co., 23rd and Franklin, North Little 
Rock, Ark. Inquiries invited. 


SAVE 80% ON CAR UPKEEP. 5 easil 
las, includes battery charger, $1. 
Vegas, Nevada. 





mixed formu- 
. Box 136, Las 





INFORMATION GUIDE FOR CARTOONISTS and 
ee writers. Cartoon market news, tips, cartoon 
struction, gagw etting tips, etc. Send for details. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, 
Nebraska. 





BOTHERED BY “DRY SPELLS’’?.. hort of 
ideas?? .. . plot problems perplexing??? STOR- 
E-CORD develops idea germs, provi material 
storehouse, aids plot construction ...a new and 
genuine aid to producing writers. $2.00 only. 
ee, 1884 S. W. 4th Ave., Portland, 

regon 





DRIVE—BUT STAY ALIVE! Driving errors, lurk- 
ing dangers, cmeogrncies, os Plus car, money- 
ag | information. Book $2.00. Grote, Post Office 

Box 266, Bronx 51, New Yok 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Slee 
Learning Research Association, P. 0. Box 24-W 
Olympia, Wash. 





INFORMATION GUIDE FOR CARTOONISTS and 
Sere, 10th year, 197 issues have been printed. 
artoon markets, Up. ae gagwriting tips. 
“Know Your Market” sheets showing clips of car- 
toons used by various a... journals. Sample copy, 
$1.00. Trial offer, 7 copies for $4.00. Information 
Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 





HOW TO VACATION IN WARM MEXICO for $2.00 


a day (lodging sometimes costs less and some 
times includes meals!). Our new 1958 travel guide 
tells you hundreds of low-priced hotels and motels, 
many with swimming pools, in oe ge og large 
and small towns off beaten tourist paths. Choose 
warm seacoasts with ocean breeze or temperate 
highlands with heady mountain air. Enjoy thine, 
beaches, a gg pools, mineral baths, hikin 
fishing, huntin ™ life in Mexico. Our travel gui ° 
tells you WHERE. $2.00 postpaid. While they last, 
beautiful pictorial map of Mexico included. Amer- 
ican Features —, Dept. 812, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn 





YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on 50 mailing labels, 
$1. For manuscripts and packages, Stex2'6 i inches. 
Free illustrated folder of other personalized items 
for writers. Forbes Advertising, P.P. Box 1466, 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—NEW. Two for $1.50 
postnete. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


EDITOR-PROOF YOUR MANUSCRIPTS! Send for 
rofessional writer’s list of Literary ‘‘Do’s and 
on’ts.”’ $1. B. Emery, eo Box 105, Village 

Station, New York 14, N. Y. 


MEXICO. We pay normal Alan Remails 25c, 
5—$1.00; reairmails 35c, 1.50. Postcards Aca- 
— ete., 10c, 12—$1.00; co 10c, reairmails 
5c. Mail received and readdressed U.S.A. $1.00 
monthly, six months $5.00 (no additional postage 
required). Weekly tourist newspapers 25c. Satis- 
faction guaranteed! Mexico Memo 23, Apartado 
2042, Guadalajara, Mexico. 


4 NIAGARA FALLS VIEW CARDS $1. Remailed 
free. Letters remailed 20c. Farrell, 1008 Niagara 
Ave., Niagara Falls, New York. 


PRESS CARD—BEAUTIFUL BICOLORED, wallet 
size, opens the door to many courtesies. A must 
for every free-lance writer or ee. Auto 














sticker included, $1.00. Commercial Masters, Gard- 
iner, New 
MUSICIANS! BREAK THE CHORD BARRIER! 


Beginners! Teachers! Professionals! Arrangers! 
At last the amazing Whirlwind Dial-a-chord can 
be yours! 312 chords dialed individually in large, 
clear, easy-to-read manner. Easy to use—simple 
instructions. Send $1.50 to Whirlwind, 181 Glen- 
view Rd., Canfield, Ohio. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
— earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying 
duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. 
Particu ars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 





WRITER NEEDS SHORT STORIES for TV adapta- 
tion. $1.00 per mss. wg og - sold) 50-50. 
Fox, 3815 Tracy St., L.A. 27, Cal 


CONTEST NEWS—FREE GIFTS magazine—50c. 
Gita Press, Folly Beach, S. C. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING easy-to-sell newspaper 
feature stories. Guaranteed method, $1. Pine 
Agency, Birch Harbor, Maine. 


COMEDY WORKSHOP meetings Wednesday nights 
for humor writers. Contact George Q. Lewis, 360 
First Avenue, New York City. 


CARTOONS DRAWN TO ORDER $1.25 each; five 
for $5.00. Lee Cressman, Washington, N. J. 


CONTEST RULES, WINNING TIPS, Examples— 
Booklet Rhyming Words. Send 60c to Guidebook, 
Box 246, Decorah, Iowa. 


APACHE INFORMATION—Chiricahua and Tonto. 
Authentic words and sentences. Habits, customs, 
superstitions, etc., 25c per word. $1.00 r sen- 
tence. Robert W. Bartlett, 4522 Idaho St., San 
Diego 4, Cal. 























JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Deus Couden’s “Original,” focmesty hey istrano 
Beach, California). $1.00 membershi ncludes 
“‘Writer’s Bulletin.” Lillian Elders, Stor, wcc, 
2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ae 4 


WRITERS! 
ITY! Find Complete Ha; { 


en catalog of heiptul books, i “Write, for 
Philenthropi ic Library, Drawer Wee, B Ruidoso, 
ew ico. 








FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK rf 
writing problem explained and d dlustrated, 
Marjorie Davidson, le, Penna. 


WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING a 
of the trade” divul in the 30-chapter boo 
WRITING FOR PROPHETS. pe! "paper. 
cover edition for 4, ae, Post; 

Payne, “Script Doctor,’ b Wectehentee Place, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT outlines with sur- 
prise endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
821 Clay St., St. Joseph, Bi Mo. 


PLOTS $2. - By “8 00. Co Comety | $3.00. Two $5.00. 
Original, story idea. BR. Appleby, soos 
48th St., "Oskiend 8, California. 


ogee FO FOR MISTER—#3,500 fo r Mrs. Free ‘Secret 
. ape Work home. Publico- 
rr o Secmte. ¢ 


MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, gold stam 
$5.00. Farnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florids. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—All dates, poctading Baste, 
1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas C: 
Crowley, Louisiana. 











WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in 
this magazine, page 62. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 





OIL PORTRAITS FROM PHOTOS ON CAnv ps. 
$1.00. Leach, 760 60th St., Brooklyn 20, 


CLIPPINGS FOR SALE. » May give ea new ideas. 
Sample 10c. Large assortment $ C. Dowdall, 
3019 Sitesourt ie St. Louis is ae 


WRITERS NEED Pay Filler Markets Described’’— 
1.25; ‘250 Poet Outlets Described’ $1.25; 
“Effective Writing ul through Basic English’”’—$2. 50. 
Gita Press, Folly Beach, 8. C. 


BEAUTIFUL 2-TONE STATIONERY, green or 
orange, black imprint. 1,000 envelopes, 1,000 let- 
terheads, $15.00. ve. Morrison, 2610 Orchard 
Ave., Huntington, 


INTERESTED? WORLD ‘LD WRITER’S SERVICE, 
Second Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich., wants hard- 
hitting fiction and articles with a male slant. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT FILLERS! 100 
up-to-the-minute 2 markets fully described, 
eure for just $1. B sey’ P.O. Box 105, Village 

tation, New York 14, N 


BOOKS, NEW, USED. List 1 10c. Book Trader, Fair- 
mont, N. C. 











FREE FOLIO ‘$5,000-$45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”” No merchandise. Work home! Haylings- 
PH2 Carlsbad, Calif. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, H Hahnville, Louisiana. 


RBEADY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who when to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 
suum a 


OTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Bogoonahie. 
Pipeal’ s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13 


FREE—INFORMATION cor concerning typewritten 
7 Dictographist, 6196 6196 Wain ut, Omaha 6, 
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Bobbs-Merrill Company, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Editor Stephen Zoll would wel- 
come a good suspense or chilling tale with wider 
moral applications although he does not buy 
ztraight blood-and-violence books. Editor Zoll illus- 
trates with Anne Chamberlain’s “The Darkest 
Bough”: “in the framework of suspense, the under- 
lying plot of the probability of the characters be- 
comes evident.” 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. One of the most prolific mystery 
book publishers. Editor Jeanne A. Frank wants 
to buy suspense stories with strong and logical 
plots, colorful setting and good characterization. 
She especially prizes (note for examples of what 
Dutton likes and has already bought for its 
Spring 1959 list) Frederic Brown’s “TheLate 
Lamented” for its careful plotting and clever 
detective team; B. X. Sanborn’s “The Doom- 
Maker” for its rich atmosphere and strong sus- 
pense ; Sarah Graham’s “The Stone Roses” for 
gerous intrigue ; and Christopher Monig’s “Once 
Upon A Crime” for its fast pace and genuine 
its beautifully portrayed foreign setting and dan- 
excitement. 


Bruce Publishing Company, 400 North Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Bernard Worth, 
Editor. Wants well written suspense stories with 
religious setting, angle or theme (their readership 
is primarily Roman Catholic). Editor Worth espe- 
cially likes, for example, Margaret Hubbard’s 
“Murder Takes the Veil” because of its fine, sus- 
tained suspense in a convent setting; its lack of 
artificially fast movement; its fresh, but simple 
style. 


Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Editor Lee Wright considers all 
types of mystery and suspense novels; says only 
that “they be literate and absorbing.” Miss Wright 
has a big mystery, detective and suspense list and 
is known for her indefatigueability in working up 
new writers. 


Crest Books, 67 West 44th St., New York, 
N. Y., will look at books with good suspense, 
rounded characters and believable plots. They 
also like tough private-eye stories with “a fair 
amount of gore and sex.” Two “good example” 
books are “Someone from the Past” by Margot 
Bennett, and “Wild,” by Gil Brewer. 


All-fiction Magazine Markets for Mystery 
Novelettes and Short Stories 


Mercury Mystery Magazine, 527 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. Robert P. Mills, Man- 
aging Editor. Uses abridged full-length mystery 
books—abridged to between 40,000 to 45,000 
words, either original or reprint. Emphasis on fast- 
paced books. Pays a flat $400 for books used. Buys 
short crime fiction from short shorts up to 5,000 
words. Pays 1c per word for short material. 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at o::ce. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreemert on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 
Address 


City 


(] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








Alfred Hitchcock’s Mystery Magazine, Chanin 
Building, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 
William Manners, Editorial Director. Buys original 
fiction with emphasis on quality: good character- 
ization, strong plot and good writing. Length: 
1,000 to 12,000 words. Interested in a condensed, 
pre-publication version of a 60,000-word mystery 
novel IF it could be cut to 12,000-15,000 words 
without sacrificing good reading. Pays 3c to 6c per 
word on acceptance. 


Bestseller Mystery Magazine, 527 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. Joseph W. Ferman, Edi- 
tor and Publisher. Wants fast-paced, well-written 
mystery or crime stories. Tending more and more 
towards quality writing, of the sort practised by the 
better English writers. Pays lc per word for short 
fiction. Also interested in abridged full-length mys- 
tery novels—abridged to between 40,000-45,000 
words—either original or reprint. Pays a flat $400 
for books used on acceptance. 


Eller, Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 527 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Robert P. Mills, Man- 
aging Editor. Interested in quality material only. 
Subject matter covers crime, mystery and detective. 
Uses all lengths up to 10,000 words and occasion- 
ally goes to 16,000 words for a really exceptional 
piece. No shoddy writing for the sake of shock. Buys 
both originals and reprints. Pays 2c to 6c per word 
for originals; 1 '/2c to 2c per word for reprints. 


Guilty Detective Magazine, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. W. W. Scott, Editor. Buys 
fast-moving crime stories of the hot-rod and juve- 
nile delinquent variety. Length: 1,000 to 10,000 
words. Pays 1'/2c per word on acceptance. 


Mike Shayne Mystery Magazine, 501 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Sylvia Kleinman, Editor, 
buys novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words and 
prefers a strong, fast-moving story. Would be inter- 
ested in a condensed, pre-publication version 
(about 25,000 words) of a mystery novel. Pays Ic 
per word on acceptance for short material; $250 
for first North American Serial Rights for novelette. 
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Mystery Digest, 527 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Rolfe Passer, Editor and Publisher. 
Seeks offbeat mystery stories from 3,000 to 10,000 
words. No sex stories. Pays 1c per word after publi- 
cation. 


Mystery Tales, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 
21, N. Y. In this new mystery magazine, Editor 
Evan Lee Heyman intends to use per issue one 
10,000 to 15,000-word novelette and 8 or 9 shorts 
from 3,000 to 6,000 words each. Prefers hard- 
boiled copy—both straight suspense yarns and 
whodunits, with emphasis on solid characteriza- 
tion, tough people with tough conflicts. Payment 
will range from Ic to 5c per word, the exact rate 
to be determined by Mystery Tales editorial board 
after receipt of first issue sales reports. 


The Saint, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Hans Stefan Santesson, Editorial Director, wants 
to see both originals and reprints up to 10,000 
words in length. Current need is for 1,500 to 3,000- 
word material. No imitation Spillane, please! Does 
not use full-length novels or serials, but would be 
interested in a condensation of a mystery novel 
before publication. Query first on this. Pays lc per 
word one month before publication. 


True Crime, Expose Detective, Women in Crime 
and Police Detective. All four publications stem 
from the same office at 16 East 55th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. Bill Guy is the Editor. For these 
fact-detective publications, Editor Guy prefers “‘re- 
cent crime cases (within the past 10 years) from 
2,000 to 3,500 words in length.” Uses some first 
person confession articles, exposes of rackets and 
con games. There is a special need for cases invol- 
ving women criminals. Payment varies, and is made 
on acceptance. Pays $5 to $10 extra for pictures 
illustrating MSS. 


Sleuth Mystery Magazine (in cooperation with 
the Mystery Writers of America), Chanin Building, 
112 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Has 
given up the ghost. Suspended. 


In addition to the above, we noted three addi- 
tional all-fiction mystery magazines currently on 
the newsstand. We do not have their editorial re- 
quirements, but their names and addresses are: 


Double Action Detective and Mystery Stories, 
241 Church Street, New York 13, N. Y. Robert 
A. W. Lowndes, Editor. 


Manhunt, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
John Underwood, Editor. 


Off Beat Detective Stories, 1776 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 
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3.75 NOVEL WRITING Whitfield 
How to Write for Money....... 1.50 Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.50 Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
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4 the S 3.00 titled to return books for full — ~~ Short Story Writing 4.50 
— ; cash refund within ten days Write the. Short Short 
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_ Hoffman PLAYWRITING Writers: Learn to Earn......... 3.00 
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eredith ‘an Druten Writers: Help Yourselves........ 2.50 
Your Creative Power............ 3.50 Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 Reid 
a a a Niggli wae — Fiction... .. . 3.50 
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How to Make $18,000 A Year B ty ti ny SP | — tena 3.00 Writing oe Confession Story.... 2.75 
Free I Lance Writing........... 4.95 a ores SCHON. ...... Collett 
Farr How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
How to Write and Sell ilt TV AND RADIO 
Non-Fiction ........... sas Plots that Sell 3.00 : 
Hat Borland a o lula D Eric Heath’s Writing for 
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NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 

Expert Short B reg Typing ... 25¢ per typed page 
ervice—1 free car bon ) 

Ghosting or rewriting from peer or or outline, 

all or any part of script—rate per mutual agree- 

ment. 


ELNORA BOLL AND ASSOCIATES 











2521 West Carson Street Torrance, Calif. 








* Wanted to be set to music. 

¥ by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
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Ive STAR MOSHE MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
coeveneue, Seer 1G ae 

1 Carbon ay 3 
Extra first and aaa 
Please add postage and Gaahenge 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Technical manuscripts a specialty. _Fromet, accurate 
work on quality bond, with one aed, exes 
rienced th B.S. (Business ‘Admin. and LLB. 














degrees. per 1,000 words. Inquiries we! e. 
BEE BOWMAN 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


1223 Crofton Ave., 





CLAYTON PRESS 
Atten: Mr. Noland, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, New York 








Writer’s Market (cont’d from pg. 52) 


new or unusual crops such as bloom corn, pine- 
apple farming, etc. Also articles concerning seed- 
production methods, new cultivation practices, 
new harvesting methods; irrigation and drainage 
practices, tillage, weed and insect control. These 
can be short items from paragraph size up to illus- 
trated features 1,000-1,500 words. Pays 2c to 5c 
per word; up to $10 for photos; $5 for cartoons. 


The Fund Raiser, 91 Pallister, Detroit 2, Mich. 
Issued quarterly. 50c per copy. Lewis C. Frank, 
Jr., Editor. For key officers or clubs, lodges, 
churches, schools, and other organizations that 
sponsor events or sell merchandise to finance their 
activities. Uses feature articles full of “know-how” 
on fund-raising techniques. 1,500-2,500 words. 
Pays 2c to 3c per word. Uses fillers; 150-350 
words success stories on profitable programs. Pay 
$7.50-$10 each. Pay $5-$15 per photo depend- 
ing upon size and importance. 


Sales Management Magazine, 630 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Semi-monthly. 50c per copy. 
Philip Salisbury, Editor. Is used for sales execu- 
tives in manufacturing or service concerns. Pur- 
chases only feature material from outside writers. 
Query first. Reports within a week. 


Farm Profit, published by Massey-Ferguson 
Company, 749 N. 2nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
Issued 6 times a year. Free to Massey-Ferguson 
dealers and distributors. Directed to commercial 
farmers. Wants articles that deal with practical 
farm success stories. Should show how good man- 
agement has increased net profits. Be specific in 
details and figures. Length: 1,000 words. Pays 
10c per word. Query first. No fiction or fillers. 
Pays $10 for photos. 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 99 Church 
St., New York 8, N. Y. Monthly 75c per copy. 
M. Joseph Docher, Executive Editor. Directed to 
top management business executives. Uses articles 
on practical business management subjects. 
Length: 800-3,000 words. Write for their “Editor 
to Author” guide for the exact type of material 
used here. Good rates, based upon length and 
subject matter. No fiction, fillers or photos. 





CRITICISM 


By Experienced 
W. D. Editors 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions (why 
and how), and market information. 





RATES 
STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00 


POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.00; each addi- 
tional line—10c. 


NOVELS—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism 
Tv and raDIO PLAYs—$6.00 for 30-minute or 


one act plays; $15.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 


Send your script and payment to: 
Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











Article Series Nets $1,800 


“My instructor has given me more en- 
couragement than I ever thought was pos- 
sible. His helpfulness has certainly been 
a boost in my profession as a writer, en- 
abling me to keep up a steady flow of 
stories and features appearing in Texas 
leading newspapers and in magazines all 
over the nation. My most recent sale was 


a series of articles amounting to over 
$1,800. 

“Writing is one of the greatest of all 
professions, and it is the one thing I can 
do and make a comfortable living without 
neglecting my family in the least.”—Lu- 
cille Anderson, Trinity, Texas. 


How Much Did Your Income 
From Writing Increase in 1958? 


Read What Students 
Say About How We 
Helped Them Succeed 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
wit “| Plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 

Billie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


Student 
Wins $500 
In Competition 
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Freedom’s Holy 
Light’ won $500 for 
me in the competi- 
tion held annually 
by the Pennsylvania 
Freedom League. I am now at work 
expanding this to full book length, 
and am happy to say eight pub- 
lishers are interested in it.’’-—Har- 


old A. Seward, Easton, Pa. 





Continuous 
Sales to 
Big Publisher 


“Palmer training 
has enabled me to 
put color and hu- 
man interest into 
several stories for 
business papers 
which ordinarily would be cold, dry 
news reports. For instance, my 
story in Textile World contained 
many of the ‘musts’ that make a 
story. It was responsible for a con- 
tinuous list of assignments for Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. Without 
Palmer training the story would 
orobably have fallen flat on its 
ace.”’—Charles A. Leach, Sayles- 
ville, R.I. 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are you 
anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady sales? It may 
not be because you lack the talent necessary to be an ac- 
complished writer that success seems slow in coming your 
way. Perhaps you, like many other beginning Palmer 
students, merely need to acquire the professional tech- 
nique which editors are looking for. This is the kind of 
home-study training which Palmer has been giving for 40 
years in helping writers find the most direct road to rec- 
ognition and financial success. 


1959 CAN BE YOUR BIG YEAR 


If you’ve been reading the trade journals you know that 
editors and producers are “crying” for new material. Now, more 
than ever, the opportunities for you to become a “name author” 
are greater. Perhaps you are already determined to cash-in on 
these opportunities. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, you owe 
it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough training and 
individual guidance will help you—in all fields of writing. 


FREE LESSON SHOWS HOW 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, we 
urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just send for this 
generous free offer: Typical lesson of our proven home-study 
course plus 40-page book, ““The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
describing your opportunities. It is quite possible this will be 
the important turning point in your career. Send for your Free 
Lesson Material and Book. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Only School of Writing Accredited by 
National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-19 | A d | 
Hollywood 28, California tor Setevens 
Mail this reminder ——- or send postcard 

mania Institute of Authorship 
FREE 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-19 


Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘“‘The Art of Writing 


Since 1917 
* font bee aa | 
i% The Art { 
Se Writing | 
bz Salable 


Stories 














Salable Stories,’’ which explains how may increase my income from 
writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. Please print clearly. 
Mr. 
Mrs. f 
Miss 
Address 
City Zone State 
Please print clearly. Veterans check here () 








If You Have a Book You 
Want Made Salable, Here 


Is a Service Tailored 
to Your Needs 


LMOST DAILY people ask me, ‘Just what is 
it you do with manuscripts? What does your 
writing aid comprise?’’ My reply is that all 
assistance is carefully designed to fit the needs of the individual client. | have 
no stock services lying on a shelf, with labels and price tags attached. 


No two manuscripts are alike, no two writing problems are identical, hence 
my help must be tailored to order. While these services are never rigidly 
classified, the following listings will provide an idea of the range of my work: 


CRITICISM. In clear, non-technical language | explain exactly 
how the required improvements in your book are to be made. 


EDITING. This includes line-by-line correction of your script, 
and may be augmented by written criticism, depending on the 
special need. 


REVISION. In this case, | make all the improvements for you, 


type a new manuscript copy and prepare it for submission to 
publishers. 


GHOST-WRITING. The finished book is built from your story 
beginning, outline, notes or other suitable basic material. 


Your writing problems are discussed and carefully explored before we 
decide on the service that is right for you. | accept both adult and juvenile 
writings, fiction and non-fiction. | can tell you more after reading your 
manuscript, but before submitting a script write for my free pamphlet entitled 
BOOK WRITING HELP. And when you write, tell me about yourself, your 
book and your literary ambitions. 











pee CONSULTANT vinnarran Stace. cauir, 











